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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


~~ > -— 

ROM last Saturday till Wednesday the newspapers were 
full of “scare headlines” describing the crisis in the 
Unionist Party, and editors vied with each other in producing 
“inspired” articles on the positions respectively occupied by 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. The two chiefs had met 
at dinner at Mr. Chamberlain’s house on Friday week in order 
to arrange a plan of joint action, but, according to the 
reports, it was found impossible to arrive at any agreement. 
Neither would budge an inch. Mr. Chamberlain insisted that 
the Tariff Reform policy must be adopted en bloc by Mr. 
Balfour, and threatened that if it were not he would break up 
the Unionist Party, and start a Tariff Reform Party of bis 
own, with separate Whips in Parliament, and a separate 
organisation in the country which at by-elections would run 
special candidates. Mr. Balfour, on the other band, was 
represented as declaring that Tariff Reform must be dropped, 
for the present at any rate, and that the party must con- 
centrate its energies on non-fiscal subjects. Besides these 
questions of policy, the question of the leadership was also 
hotly debated in the Press. Mr. Balfour was in many quarters 
declared to be both unwilling and unable to lead a party 
united on Tariff Reform. On the other hand, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was alleged to have decided irrevocably that he would 
not and could not lead. In the event, then, of Mr. Balfour 
refusing to lead on Mr. Chamberlain’s terms, it was proposed 
that Mr. Walter Long should become leader of the party,—a 
fantastic suggestion which we must attribute to bazy recollec- 
tions of Roman history. When Augustus and Mark Antony 
determined to form a triumvirate, Lepidus—who may be com- 
pared to a country gentleman politician—was imported into the 
combination as third man. Finally, a heated discussion raged 
over the question whether there should or should not be a 

meeting of the party. 








On Thursday morning the storm of newspaper quidnuncery 
was stilled by a letter from Mr. Chamberlain. We have dealt 
with this letter at length elsewhere, and will only say here 
that the leader of the Tariff Reformers puts aside as un- 
worthy of any credence the notion that he desired to displace 
Mr. Balfour or to put any undue pressure upon him. What 
he desired was unity of action under Mr. Balfour, provided 
that Mr. Balfour would make it clear that Tariff Reform was 
not to be laid on the shelf. But even if Mr. Balfour would 
not do this, there was to be no disruption, though it would in 





represented at by-elections. Since Thursday the open talk of 
a crisis has been dropped, but in private the world has been 
eagerly debating the sporting problem of whether Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Chamberlain has won the round. For ourselvec, we 
must suspend judgment till Mr. Balfour speaks on Monday. 
We cannot, however, resist the belief that Mr. Chamberlain 
did not at any rate accomplish as much as he desired to 
accomplish. We have spoken of “the crisis that failed.” 
“The bluff that failed” would, we think, be no unfair com- 
ment on the action of the Chamberlainites and their allies in 
the Press during the earlier part of the week. There was an 
evident attempt to “bounce” Mr. Balfour into leading on 
Tariff Reform terms. When this did not succeed, recourse 
was had to the milder method of Mr. Chamberlain's letter. 





But though Mr. Balfour has not been “ bounced,” it must 
not be assumed that he has won. There is only one way in 
which he can escape from the toils of the Tariff Reformers, 
and that is by a bold declaration that he accepts the verdict of 
the nation absolutely, that both Tariff Reform and Fiscal 
Reform are to be dropped, and that the party must be recon- 
stituted on the basis of the status quo ante 1903. If we are 
asked whether we think that there is any prospect of Mr. 
Balfour adopting this course, we must regretfully express the 
opinion that there is little or none. What we expect Mr. Balfour 
to dois to continue the policy of vagueness and shilly-shally on 
the Fiscal issue. But since we are not homoeopathic in politics 
or medicine, and since we do not believe that similia similibus 
curantur, we regard such a prospect with consternation. The 
party was ruined by shilly-shally in face of Tariff Reform. 
It is, we fear, to have another and a larger dose in order to 
cure it. Meantime, as we have said elsewhere, the only course 
open to Unionist Free-traders is to wait and watch, keeping 
their flag flying, and remembering that in the end reason and 
good sense will prevail. 


There is little to report from Algeciras. The Committee 
appointed to deal with the revenue question has been at work 
all the week, the chief reform being an addition of 25 per cent. 
to the existing Custom-duties, the proceeds of the increase to be 
paid into a Caisse administered by European delegates, and 
used for the improvement of Moroccan ports. The coasting 
trade will also be flung open to all nationalities on the same 
terms as to natives, and the farming of any monopolies which 
may be created will be put up for international competition. 
The Conference is on the eve of the two crucial questions— 
that of the State bank and the police—and in a few days we 
shall know what are the chances of a successful issue. As 
to the first, France, having supplied £2,800,000 out of the 
£3,000,000 lent to Morocco by foreign financiers, claims a pre- 
dominant influence in the bank’s administration; and on the 
second, as the only Power who has at hand the necessary 
material, she asks for a European mandate to reorganise the 
police. Germany’s attitude has been strictly non-committal, 
and her Press claims that she has succeeded in isolating 
France. The 7imes correspondent, on the other hand, reports 
a growing irritation among the delegates at Germany's 
sphinx-like behaviour. It would appear, however, that 
private negotiations are going on between the French and 
German representatives, and the French Press seems more 
hopeful of a settlement. A few days will put these specu- 
lations to the proof. 


The negotiations between the King and the Hungarian 
Coalition, from which so much was hoped last week, have 
failed. Last Sunday afternoon it was known that his Majesty 
had declared himself unable to accept the conditions contained 
in the Coalition’s answer. The terms of the communication 
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have now been published unofficially, and show clearly the root 
of misunderstanding. The Coalition offered to take office, to 
accept on behalf of Hungary, as an independent State, the 
Austro-German commercial treaty, to suspend the military 
demands until the nation had again been consulted, and for 
this purpose to undertake a broad electoral reform. The 
Coalition, that is, assume that the King’s hesitation to yield 
on the military question is simply due to a doubt whether the 
demand represents the national will. If it be the national 
will, and the King does not recognise the right of the nation 
in this respect, it would be equivalent to a “curtailed 
constitutionalism,” which the Coalition could not in any 
circumstances sanction. The whole difficulty, as the Times 
correspondent points out, can be traced to the intentional 
ambiguity in the Compact of 1867. There the Royal pre- 
rogatives were said to be “Constitutional,” which the Hun- 
garians interpret as “to be exercised under Constitutional 
—i.e., Parliamentary—control,” and the King merely as 
“recognised by Hungarian Constitutional law.” 


On Friday week Signor Fortis, the Italian Premier, 
announced to both Houses the resignation of his Ministry. 
The simplest explanation of the event is that neither the 
Premier nor his predecessor could count on a working majority 
in their own party. Signor Giolitti was returned to power by 
a majority which included many diverse elements, and the 
defeat on the Spanish modus vivendi showed the state of 
his following. ‘The Cabinet which Signor Fortis created 
was too composite in its elements to satisfy any of the groups 
into which his majority had broken up. The task of forming 
a new Ministry has been entrusted to Baron Sonnino, the 
leader of the Centre, and it is said that Signor Giolitti 
when consulted by the King gave this advice, which was 
acquiesced in by the Marquis di Rudini, the leader of the 
Right. The new Cabinet, in which the two Ministers of War 
and Marine are unchanged, is especially strong on the financial 
side, an important consideration at the present juncture, while 
the appointment of Count Guicciardini to the Foreign Office 
is regarded as a reassuring guarantee of continuity in foreign 
policy. 

During the past week the London County Council have 
been the guests of the Municipal Council of Paris. The 
visitors, including twenty-one Members of Parliament, have 
not only been lavishly entertained by their hosts, but received 
on all hands with the utmost cordiality; the Journal printed 
in English an address of welcome in its columns, while the 
climate rose to the occasion by providing on Wednesday an 
excellent imitation of a London fog. At the opening banquet 
in the Hétel de Ville on Monday, Dr. Brousse, in the course of 
an eloquent speech of welcome, cordially supported Sir Edwin 
Cornwall's scheme of an international Municipal Congress as a 
meuns of furthering international municipal friendship, and 
thus leading on to international peace,—a theme developed by 
the Chairman of the London County Council in his reply. 
“ Nations,” as he put it, “may, unhappily, at times have their 
differences, but the rivalry of cities need never be anything 
more than an amicable competition in efficiency.” In the 
intervals between banquets and complimentary luncheons 
the London County Councillors visited markets, schools, 
factories, and indulged in a round of sight-seeing which took 
them to Sévres, St. Cloud, and Versailles. 


On Wednesday evening the visitors were received at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs by M. Rouvier, and at the 
Elysée by the President. M. Loubet, who proposed the 
health of King Edward, observed that the first visit he had 
received seven years ago was that of the Prince of Wales. 
He vividly recalled the wish then expressed by the Prince that 
the relations between the two countries should become ever 
closer, and during his tenure of office his whole idea had been 
to work with all his strength to establish between Great 
Britain and France the harmony he saw prevailing to-day, to 
the greatest advantage of the two peoples, and also to the 
benefit of mankind. He thanked his guests for having 
assisted in promoting this desirable result. Sir Edwin Corn- 
wall, whose speeches throughout the week have shown 
excellent judgment, observed in his reply that he and his 
colleagues were merely members of a municipality, and did 
not pretend to meddle in political affairs, which solely con- 


The proceedings of the Democratic Caucus in the Sensis g 
the United States last Saturday afford a striking q 
tary on the saying that under the party system 
means the rule, not of the majority, but of the majority of 
the majority, often a minority of the whole nation, 
Caucus resolved that the Senate ought not to ratify the 
Santo Domingo Treaty, and added that “if two-thirds of 
this Caucus shall vote in favour of the foregoing resolution 
it shall be the duty of every Democratic Senator to vote 
against the ratification of the said Treaty.” The result of 
this is said to be that the ratification of the Treaty is ono, 
more in doubt, since at least five Democratic votes are 
to carry it, and, in face of the action of the Caucus, not more 
than three will be forthcoming. But the interesting point fo, 
students of Constitutional government is the fact that the 
question, as the New York Sun points out, is thus transferre 
from the Senate to the Caucus. In a full Senate, thirty-ony 
votes are needed to prevent ratification, while in the Caucys 
twenty would suffice. Whenever a party organisation is a 
rigid as to prevent any freedom in cross-voting, then the 
result is that the nation may be ruled, not only by a minority 
of its population, but by a minority of its representatives, 


Polling in the three remaining constituencies took place 
during the past week. Sir Henry Craik, Conservative and 
Balfourite, was returned for Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, 
bis majority over Professor Murison, the Liberal candidate, 
being 1,093, Professor Smith, who stood as a Conservative 
Free-trader, being at the bottom of the poll. Sir J. Batty 
Tuke, the sitting Member for Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities, was again returned, the figures being: Sir J, 
Batty Tuke (Unionist and Tariff Reformer), 4,893; Mp, 
St. Loe Strachey (Unionist Free-trader), 2,310—majority, 2,583, 
These results, so far as the balance of parties is concerned, 
are of the “no change” order. The result of the election in 
Orkney and Shetland will not be announced till Tuesday. 


The Board of Trade Returns for January, issued on 
Wednesday, will afford but cold comfort to believers in our 
progressive commercial decadence. The figures for the month, 
as compared with January, 1905, are as follows :— 


Increase. 
Imports £53,475,830 eco £5,709,370 
Exports 30,774,811 eee 5,785,034 


These totals not only constitute a record for the month in each 
department, but they are rendered additionally satisfactory by 
the fact that prices have of late been slightly on the down 
grade. Among the imports, the greatest increase has been in 
raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured, cotton 
alone showing an advance of £1,729,163. In the exports, seven- 
eighths of the improvement is due to manufactured goods. In 
all the fifteen groups included in the Returns there is a sub- 
stantial increase, cotton showing nearly £1,500,000, iron and 
steel manufactures £760,000, machinery £540,000, and wool 
and other textile goods £568,000. Thus, to sum up, while the 
greater part of the increase in imports is not in manufactured 
goods, but in food and raw materials, the main increase in ex- 
ports is in manufactures. Again, while the years 1903-5 show 
that our exports to British possessions have increased by 
some £2,500,000, those to foreign countries have increased 
by £36,000,000. 


We have dealt elsewhere with some aspects of the problem 
of religious education, but must notice here the remarkable 
letter contributed by Canon Garratt to the Times of Friday. 
Canon Garratt points out that the undenominational religious 
education which Lord Hugh Cecil and those who support him 
condemn as not merely inadequate, but as incompatible with 
the teachings of the Church, is, in fact, “ the instruction of a 
child not yet come to years of discretion which the Church 
herself enjoins.” In the Baptismal Service there are two ex- 
hortations to godfathers and godmothers. In the first they are 
charged “to provide that the child may learn the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and all other 
things which a Christian ought to know and believe to his 
soul’s health.” Here are the subjects of undenominational 
teaching, and “those unwritten lessons by precept and example 
which every teacher worthy of the name scatters uround him.” 





cerned the representatives of the State or the Government. 


After pointing out that there is no mention of the Catechism, 
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Ganon Garratt proceeds: “ According to the Church herself, 
whatever may be the opinion of the majority of her clergy, the 
struction of children ought to be undenominational,—that is, 
ile essentials of Christianity.” A second exhortation to god- 
sounle deals with the superstructure to be built at a later 
¥ ‘od on this foundation. Here the Catechism for the first 
timeappears. For the purpose of preparing boys and girls who 
have come to years of discretion, and who are ready to be 
confirmed, instruction in the Church Catechism is enjoined. 
But the rubric of the Catechism declares that the proper 
teacher of it is the clergyman. But, continues Canon Garratt, 
“at the age of confirmation the age of instruction in a primary 
school comes to an end.” Therefore, “according to the direc- 
ne Church herself, undenominational teaching is the 
proper religious teaching for Church children till they come 
to years of discretion—a direction which, if obeyed, would 
remove the greatest part of the difficulty about religious 
teaching.” Possibly Lord Halifax, who also writes in Friday’s 
Times, does not set much store by the Catechism; but if he 
does, be may be inclined to revise his contemptuous declara- 
tion that, while Lord Hugh Cecil expresses the mind of 
thousands of Churchmen, “Canon Beeching and Dr. Ridgeway 
speak for themselves.” Is not Lord Halifax one of those 
Churchmen to whom the formula applies: ‘ When I speak of 
the Church, I mean the Church of England; and when I 
speak of the Church of England, I mean my party in the 
Church of England; and when I say my party, I mean its 
Jeaders, and chief among them myself’ P 


tions of t. 





The final Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Royal College of Science was published on Monday. It will 
be remembered that this Committee, under the chairmanship 
first of Sir Francis Mowatt and then of Mr. Haldane, has been 
considering for the past two years some comprehensive scheme 
to provide advanced scientific instruction and research, 
especially in its application to industry. We have not space 
to do more than summarise the main results. It is proposed 
to establish at South Kensington an institution, or group of 
associated Colleges of Science and Technology. The Royal 
College of Science, the School of Mines, and the Central 
Technical College will come into the scheme. The Govern- 
ment will contribute the existing buildings and an annual 
grant of £20,000, the London County Council is prepared to 
contribute a similar amount, and a capital sum of £100,000 
has been offered by the firm of Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and 
Co. for initial equipment. The Report provides for a 
governing body of forty members to begin with, of whom ten 
shall be Government nominees, and five each appointed by 
the University of London, the London County Council, and 
the Council of the City and Guilds Institute. These will act as 
the first management authority, and discuss the further 
details of organisation. It is an admirable and most needful 
scheme, and we trust that no time will be lost in putting it 
into operation. 


A judgment of great importance to all interested in 
municipal undertakings was given by Mr. Justice Farwell 
on Monday in the case of “The Attorney-General v. The 
Manchester Corporation.” That Corporation under statutory 
powers owns and works a tramway system. It proposed to 
extend its operations so as to become a gigantic carrying 
agency, to undertake the conveyance of parcels to all parts of 
the United Kingdom, to act as collecting agents for railway 
companies, and to accept “cash-on-delivery” and “ express 
delivery” parcels,—using for the business the capital it had 
borrowed for its tramways. The action was brought by a 
ratepayer, nominally to restrain the city from an. alleged 
improper use of public funds, really to prevent a great 
municipality from cutting out private carriers. A common- 
law corporation such as a municipality can, roughly speaking, 
do anything with its property that an individual can do, but 
its borough funds are governed by special Acts, and it can be 
restrained from going beyond them. Mr. Justice Farwell has 
therefore decided that the Manchester municipality can only 
deal with goods which travel over some part of its tramway 
lines, and that its activities must be directly incident to its 
business as tramway-owners. This rules out much of its 
extra-municipal work, and especially its acting as general agents 
for railway companies. At the same time, the decision shows 
how wide an interpretation the Courts are prepared to put 
upon what is incidental to statutory powers. We are not 





disposed to carp at the decision, or at the activity of the 
Manchester Corporation, but it is worth while for the ordinary 
citizen to remember that when he assents to his municipality 
undertaking some public service it may involve as a con- 
sequence many schemes which he would prefer to see in 
private hands. 


Lord Masham, who died yesterday week in his ninety-second 
year, played a conspicuous, and even romantic, part in the com- 
mercial development of England in the nineteenth century. 
Though his own inventions and his adaptations of the inventions 
of others brought prosperity to Bradford, he lacked alike the 
spur of necessity and the advantages of special training. But 
he had an hereditary connection with manufacture, and he 
possessed in an exceptional degree the dogged determination 
and force of character which are the birthright of the York- 
shireman. His conversion of Oartwright’s combing machine 
into a practical success revolutionised Bradford and the 
worsted trade, and brought him a fortune, which he exhausted 
on apparently fruitless experiments in treating silk, until he was 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy at the age of fifty. Then 
his two new inventions, the silk comb and the velvet loom, 
began to pay, and in another twenty years he had become a 
millionaire. In 1891 he received a peerage, and before that 
date Bradford, which had profited by his munificence as well 
as by his inventions, paid him the signal honour of erecting 
his statue in his lifetime. 





A further stage in the campaign against consumption is 
marked by the memorial presented to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board by Sir William Broadbent and published in 
the Times of Friday, the 2nd inst. Sir William Broadbent 
recommends first that the Board should constitute itself the 
tuberculosis authority for the Metropolis, and so acquire power 
to place some check on the ravages of a disease which costs 
the country “tens of thousands of lives and millions of money 
every year.” It would thus be in a position to devote one 
or more of the existing hospitals to the reception and isolation 
of consumptive patients, to insist on notification by Poor Law 
medical officers, and, by means of domiciliary visits of sanitary 
inspectors and philanthropic workers, to educate patients and 
their families in the methods of minimising the danger. The 
Times, in an instructive leader on the subject, calls attention 
to the fact, vouched for by Sir Edmund Hay Currie, hon. 
secretary to the Hospital Sunday Fund, that the hospital 
accommodation for London consumptives is not nearly 
adequate to the demand, urges on local authorities the need 
of rigorously enforcing by-laws against spitting in public, and 
insists that what is most needed is to bring proper restraint to 
bear on the ignorant man at home. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Lady Grey, the 
wife of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which 
took place last Sunday morning from the results of a 
carriage accident on the previous Thursday. Lady Grey 
was a woman of rare and commanding personality, who, with 
gifts and endowments that might have secured for her a 
brilliant position in society, found happiness in an unselfish 
seclusion, preferring the country to the town and friendship 
to publicity. She was not unsociable, though she was not 
“afraid to sit at home and think”; she “loved her life, though 
not of death afraid.” No one could be long in her company 
without being impressed by her high ideals, her keen intelli- 
gence, her uncompromising sincerity, her noble intolerance, 
and her intense interest in politics, which yet never impaired 
her genius for friendship. There was, in short, an element of 
greatness alike in her reserve and her enthusiasm to which 
Mr. Newbolt has paid fitting tribute in another column. The 
irony of fate has seldom been more conspicuously displayed 
than in this disaster, which, following so closely on his 
assumption of high office with the unanimous approval of all 
parties, has robbed an honoured statesman of one who was 
his best comrade as well as his truest helpmeet. The King’s 
message to Sir Edward Grey faithfully represents the feeling 
of national sympathy called forth by the Foreign Secretary’s 
bereavement. In the face of so tragic a calamity the formulas 
of condolence break down, and one can only confess their 
inadequacy. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 904. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE CRISIS THAT FAILED. 


De the earlier part of the week it looked as if 
the Unionist Party were about to go through a 
crisis which would rid it of the supporters of Tariff 
Reform, and although not immediately placing that party 
on a Free-trade basis, would leave Mr. Balfour and his 
supporters in a position which must ultimately result in 
their acceptance of the old attitude of the party towards 
the question of Protection. They could not long have 
maintained a position which demanded that they should 
fight the Chamberlainites with one hand and Free-trade 
Unionists with the other. The force of circumstances must 
in the end have obliged them to make common cause with 
the Unionist Free-traders, and on the Unionist Free- 
traders’ terms. We believe that in Ireland during the 
seventeenth century there were once three armies in the 
field which fought with each other in turn without 
combining; but the Irish people have a genius for 
combat which does not belong to the more common- 

lace Anglo-Saxon. His views are limited to two sides 
in a fight. In these circumstances, it would be hypo- 
critical for us to pretend that we viewed the possibility 
of a complete rupture between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain with anything but satisfaction. We admit 
that, in spite of appearances, we did not think that 
such a rupture was likely to happen, for we had not 
forgotten the history of the past two and a half years. 
Still, if the rupture came, we realised that it could not 
but work in favour of that policy of reconstruction upon 
a Free-trade basis which we so ardently desire, and for 
which we mean to strive. 

The hopes of those who believed in a real conflict 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain did not last 
long. On Thursday it was announced that a compromise 
had been reached between the parties, and that the crisis 
was at an end. Mr. Chamberlain had written a letter to 
Lord Ridley, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Tariff Reform League, expressing his surprise that there 
was so much misapprehension as to the position of 
the Tariff Reformers. In this letter Mr. Chamberlain 
sets forth the situation as it appears to him. In 
the first place, he strongly repudiates the notion that 
there is, or possibly could be, any question of persons or 
leaders. After having worked in the closest friendship with 
Mr. Balfour for twenty years, he would not place himself 
in competition with him. Moreover, he entirely agrees 
with those who say that the leader of a party of which 
seven-tenths are Conservatives must be a Conservative. 
The only matter in question is the poliey which the 
Unionist Party propose to adopt in the future. It was 
absolutely untrue that any ultimatum had been presented 
to Mr. Balfour, either by himself or any one else. All 
he desired was a meeting of the party in order that 
their leader might learn the views and wishes of his 
followers. He need not necessarily accept them as a 
whole, but he ought at least to know what they are. As 
regards Tariff Reform, three views were held by different 
sections “of our party.” According to the first view, 
Tariff Reform was to be placed on the shelf. All the 
enthusiasm and interest which it had created in the country 
was to be damped down. “ At by-elections it is not to be 
mentioned.” The work of education could not be carried on, 
since teachers would not know what they were expected to 
teach, and would have no clear guidance from their leader. 
Such a view, Mr. Chamberlain contends, is entirely in- 
consistent with Mr. Balfour's language when he said that 
Tariff Reform was the first item in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Unionist Party, and commercial union with 
the Colonies the most important and urgent branch of 
Tariff Reform.—Here we may note a small, but possibly 
important, error on Mr. Chamberlain’s part. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, what Mr. Balfour said was that 
Fiscal Reform was the first item in the programme of the 
Unionist Party, and that commercial union with the 
Colonies was the most important and urgent branch of 
Fiscal Reform. But Fiscal Reform is “the half-sheet of 
notepaper,” and Tariff Reform means duties on food and a 
general turiff—The second suggestion is that, while not 
pressing Tariff Reform in existing circumstances, “ we 





a 
are to unite, as among ourselves, on the 
known as ‘the half-sheet of notepaper.’” Between this 
programme and that of the more advanced Tariff Reformer 
there are, Mr. Chamberlain notes, two differences, 
Tariff Reformers wish to keep their food-taxation 
posals prominently before the country. “ Mr. Balfour a 
goes on to say, “ has more than once stated that he hes no 
objection in principle to such a duty, but he has 
without protest the statement of the Free-fooders tha 
under no circumstances, whether after a Conference or no} 
and whatever may be the offers made by the Colonies, yjjj 
they assent to any duty on corn.” Mr. Chamberlain next 
deals with the question of a general tariff, “as to which it 
is necessary to say that in our opinion it is impossibl 
without it to have any practical or effective scheme of 
Retaliation.” Mr. Balfour has not attempted to put 
forward any alternative, although he has been pressed to 
do so both by Lord Hugh Cecil and by the Tariff Reformers, 
“I believe that he himself regards this difference of opinion 
as to procedure as insignificant, and I have hoped, not 
unnaturally, I think, that if he did not attach great 
importance to his own point of view, he would be able, 
without any sacrifice of principle, to approach more closely 
to ours.” Mr. Chamberlain next deals with the statement 
that an attempt has been made to lay down as a condition 
of union that all persons shall be excluded from the party 
who decline to accept the whole programme of the Tariff 
Reform League. Nothing of the kind, he declares, has 
been suggested, though he (Mr. Chamberlain) had pointed 
out that it would be dishonest to pretend that the Free. 
fooders were in the same boat as either the Tariff 
Reformers or the Retaliationists. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Chamberlain, though he speaks 
of there being three views, held by different sections 
of the party, does not deal with the third. We pr. 
sume that by it he means the view of those who, 
like ourselves, believe that only by the reconstruction 
of the party on a Free-trade basis can its efficiency be 
secured. In any case, the letter next proceeds to deal with 
the question of the reorganisation of the party on popular 
lines. And here Mr. Chamberlain makes a clever and 
characteristic hit by asserting that the advocates of the 
existing system describe the proposal to popularise it as an 
attempt to secure the party machinery for the furtherance 
of Tariff Reform. It is evident, he declares, that this 
statement involves the admission that if the organisation 
were popularised, and if the whole party were consulted, 
they would vote for Tariff Reform, and that consequently 
the policy and action of the organisation have been opposed 
to the wishes of the party. The composition of the party, 
Mr. Chamberlain believes, is such that the great majority, if 
not all, are perfectly ready to accept Mr. Balfour’s general 
leadership. But he adds :—*“TI think it probable, however, 
that a majority would welcome a declaration by Mr. 
Balfour which would show clearly that Tariff Reform was 
not to be dropped, and would indicate a definite and un- 
mistakable programme for the future, to which they could 
all give their hearty support. If, however, the majority 
should be in favour of the views expressed by the Free- 
fooders, or should desire that the whole question should 
be left in abeyance, the Tariff Reform minority would 
in that case have to reconsider their position.” 

But even in this case it is not Mr. Chamberlain's 
opinion that it would be necessary or wise that the 
Tariff Reformers should separate themselves from the 
party as a whole, or from the general leadership. 
They would in such circumstances constitute them- 
selves into a Parliamentary group such as existed during 
the late Parliament,—a group meeting periodically, 
and agreeing as to common action, and as to the 
occasions when they might bring forward their views 
in the House of Commons. These occasions must 
frequently arise, he thinks, because the question of social 
reform involves the question of raising revenue, and all 
proposals for taxation suggest alternatives to our present 
system. Thus the question can be kept alive, and con- 
tinuous discussion in the country secured. Then follows 
the ominous remark that the Tariff Reformers will “ take 
care that our views are fully represented at the by- 
elections.” Mr. Chamberlain ends his letter by pointing 
out that there is no question of the repudiation of the 
leadership of Mr. our, or of putting undue pressure 





upon him to abandon his opinions or his friends. “On 
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the other hand, Tariff Reformers sincerely believe in their 
principles, and cannot be expected to put them aside to 
it the exigencies of party wirepullers. They are ready 
oe as ever, to work with their Unionist colleagues for 
poner objects, but they cannet accept a policy of inaction 
— mvstification with regard to the main object of their 
wv litical life, honestly convinced, as they are, that in the 
tance of a full measure of Tariff Reform lies the best 


hope for the future success of the party, as well as of the 


Such is Mr. Chamberlain's ultimatum. It remains to 
be seen what Mr. Balfour will say to it. If we are to 
judge by the reception accorded to the letter in papers like 
the Zimes, the Daily Telegraph, and the Daily Mail, which 
have always worn their Chamberlainism with a Balfourite 
difference, Mr. Balfour will accept Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement as satisfactory, and henceforth the party will be 

rded as united. The crisis, that is, is at an end, and 
for the time, at any rate, co-operation under Mr. Balfour 
secured. For ourselves, we expect that the prognostica- 
tions of the Balfourite Press will prove correct. Mr. 
Chamberlain by his letter hangs the dead albatross round 
the neck of Mr. Balfour. Will Mr. Balfovr have the 
courage to tear it off and fling it on the deck with the 
declaration that even though he unfortunately acquiesced 
in the shooting of the bird, he did not shoot it himself, 
and that Mr. Chamberlain, not he, is the Ancient Mariner, 
and must accept the Ancient Mariner’s doom? If he has 
not the courage to do this, Mr. Balfour will himself be 
obliged to play that luckless part by adoption. Whatwe 
are afraid will happen is this. Mr. Balfour will pretend 
not to notice that the albatross has been hung round his 
neck, but will proceed to prove by speeches courteous, 
vague, and long that there is no such thing as an 
albatross, or that if there is, its killing is an entirely 
unimportant matter which need not concern the naviga- 
tion of the ship or her crew and leaders. He will 
demonstrate, indeed, that it is far safer for ships to drift 
than to be steered, and that such manifestations as the 
rotting sea and the appearance of Life-in-death and the 
phantom barque are the most natural and pleasing of marine 
phenomena. In other words, he will reject the only open 
and safe course of declaring that the country has once and 
for all decided against Tariff Reform and Fiscal Reform, 
and that in the future he means to have nothing what- 
ever to do with either of them. Such a declaration would, 
no doubt, produce for the moment a violent revolution in 
the party, but in the end it would secure its rehabilitation 
on sound lines. If, on the other hand, Mr. Balfour adopts 
once more the policy of shilly-shally, coupled with polite 
hopes that Mr. Chamberlain will secure the great objects 
for which he is striving, the country will, we are certain, 
judge him by the formula on which we have s0 often 
insisted. It will remember that “he that biddeth him 
God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” No amount of 
dialectic can alter that simple truth. 

For Unionist Free-traders who feel as we do there is 
only one course open. They must wait and watch, con- 
vinced that in the end common-sense will prevail, and that 
the party, weary at last of Mr. Chamberlain’s bluff and 
Mr. Balfour's tactics, will resolve that the albatross shall 
receive decent burial, the spell be broken, and the party 
once more begin its true work for the nation and the 
Empire. 


THE DRIFT TOWARDS SECULARISATION. 

ii was with great regret that we read the letter of Lord 

Hugh Cecil to the Times of Friday, February 2nd. 
If the spirit in which that letter is conceived is to govern 
the action of the majority of Churchmen, there is, we fear, 
a great danger of religious instruction being banished from 
our schools, and of the country adopting what, in truth, only 
a minute A wees of the population really desire,—namely, 
secular education. The notion that the education of 
children in religious principles is not, and cannot be, a 
concern of the State in any shape or form, and that its 
business is solely with such material things as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is to us altogether hateful, and we 
niean, as laymen concerned with the essential welfare of the 
nation, to protest against it with all our strength. The 
true object of education is the production of the good 
citizen. But unless religion is part of education we 
shall never succeed in producing character, which is the 








essential of good citizenship. No doubt in theory the 
State might promote religious education by taking care 
that every child received instruction in the religious 
tenets of its parents. In practice, however, the adoption 
of that principle, and of that principle alone, would 
leave no inconsiderable portion of the population without 
religious instruction, for there are plenty of parents who 
would not take the trouble of declaring what particular sect 
should deal with the religious education of their children. - 
The children of these indifferent parents would either be 
left to grow up without any religious instruction at all, or 
else they would become the battleground of contending 
religious factions. It seems to us, therefore, that it is 
absolutely necessary for the State to concern itself with 
religious instruction, and to see to it that the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion shall be taught in 
all schools as part of the regular course, provided 
that there is an ample Conscience Clause under 
which parents may withdraw their children from such 
instruction. We do not believe it to be impossible 
to arrange for such a system of instruction in funda- 
mental Christianity ; indeed, it is already arranged for in 
the majority of our schools. We are convinced, however, 
that unless moderate men of all shades of opinion iusist 
on keeping religious instruction in our schools, we shull, 
as we have said, drift against the real will of the nation 
into secularisation. A few enthusiastic people may imagine 
that if we adopted the secular system, and if the State 
abandoned all concern with religious instruction, the 
religious element would be adequately supplied by voluntary 
effort. We believe this to be a delusion. In certain places 
and for a short time a good deal, no doubt, might be done in 
this respect; but in the long run the position of religious 
instruction would become precarious, and an increasing 
body of children would grow to manhood and womanhood 
without any religious education. 

In these circumstances, we welcome the excellent letters 
which have been appearing in the Times and in our own 
columns from Churchmen who repudiate the notion that 
the teaching of fundamental Christianity is impossible, or, 
at any rate, not worth having. In our opinion, Bishop 
Welldon speaks nothing less than the truth when he says 
that the country stands at the parting of the ways, and 
that two educational policies are open to us,—one which 
includes the teaching of elementary Christian truths to all 
children whose parents are not unwilling that they should 
receive it, and the other the policy of pure secularisation. 
“ But,” he goes on, “ when I reflect how impotent the 
Church and the other Christian communities are to ensure 
by any means at their command that all, or nearly all, the 
children in elementary schools will week after week volun- 
tarily attend religious lessons, and how grave an evil it would 
be that many thousands of these children should go out into 
the world without having heard anything of God and 
Christ, I cannot but hope the Church will throw her weight 
into the scale of such common religious teaching as is 
practicable, although it may not be all that she would 
desire. It should be her object, I think, not to secularise 
the education which the State provides, but to claim 
facilities for supplementing it.” Another admirable letter 
is that of the Dean of Carlisle in Tuesday’s Times. With 
great good sense, he asks Lord Hugh Cecil whether it 
is quite fair “to refuse to see any good in a system 
because we do not, and cannot, think it is ideal.” 
Undenominational teaching in elementary schools, he 
continues, is better than none, and is better than 
secular education. That, he insists, is what we 
must come to if we follow Lord Hugh Cecil’s advice, 
and “as a Church reject absolutely any system of 
religious teaching which falls short of what we want 
to have.” The Dean of Carlisle goes on to point out 
that the experience which we have had of the undenomi- 
national system in Board or provided schools cannot be 
condemned as hopelessly bad. ‘Three-fourths of the 
London children have attended Board-schools, and yet the 
Church has not lost her influence over those so brought 
up, or those who are still at school. It seems to us that 
the Dean is also on sure ground when he declares that 
such religious teaching as was given “so well and con- 
scientiously by the teachers under the London School 
Board, incomplete as it doubtless must be, is a very useful 
foundation upon which to build up the superstructure of 
Church teaching and training.” Such fundamental or 
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undenominational teaching, call it by either name, is, in 
our opinion, not merely essential as a foundation upon 
which the Church and other religious bodies can build, 
but is also an essential foundation upon which the character 
of the nation is to be built up. 


If, as part of their daily education, we familiarise prac- 
ticaliy the whole of the children of the nation with the 
words of Christ and the teachings of the New Testament, 
we provide a soil in which more detailed religious con- 
victions can spring up. If the State neglects to do that, 
it may soon find itself face to face with a generation which 
has ceased to be familiar with what we are old-fashioned 
enough to speak of as “ Gospel light,” and old-fashioned 
enough also to value, even though it may never have been 
supplemented by more dogmatic ry epee We are 
fully aware that our protest against the secularisation of 
education as the supreme danger will be regarded with 
unfriendly eyes by extremists in the Church, and by a 
considerable portion of the clergy, many of whom are, 
we fear, inclined, with Lord Hugh Cecil, to “ reject abso- 
lutely any scheme which prefers ‘ undenominationalism,’ 
or ‘fundamental Christianity,’ or ‘our common religion’ 
to the teaching of any denomination.” We are convinced, 
however, that by the vast majority of lay Churchmen our 
appeal will not pass unregarded if only they will think the 
matter out for themselves, and not imagine that they 
must in this case stand blindly by what they assume to 
be the view of “the Church.” Let them remember that it 
is they themselves who are the Church, and that they have 
as great a right and as great a duty to direct the policy 
of the Church in the matter of religious education as 
a section of the clergy. We do not for a moment 
ask them to adopt an attitude of hostility towards the 
clergy, but merely not to assume without consideration 
that it is their duty to endorse any policy which is 
labelled in sufficiently large letters as the policy of the 
Church. The proposal to agree to the secularisation of 
education is emphatically a case for the exercise of the 
right of private judgment. To us it seems that the true 
duty of the Church is to insist, even at some prejudice to 
her narrower and more selfish interests, that religion and 
education shall not be divorced from each other. It is the 
boast—and the rightful boast—of the Church of England 
that she led the way in providing education for the poor, 
an education in which the teaching of the Bible and of 
fundamental Christianity went hand in hand with the 
teaching of secular subjects. In this she conferred a 
great benefit upon the nation. If she will now make it 
her business to prevent secularisation, she will have 
acquired one more claim to the gratitude of the country as 
a whole. 

Before we leave the subject of education we must note 
the excellent letter dealing with “passive resistance” 
addressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to Mr. Talbot, 
in which he deals with the question of what action 
Churchmen should take supposing that an Act were to be 
passed which traversed their conscientious convictions,— 
whether, in fact, they should adopt an attitude similar to 
that of the “ passive resisters.” We note with great satis- 
faction that the Archbishop expresses his emphatic opinion 
that in no circumstances within the range of practical 
politics would such action on the part of Churchmen be 
justifiable :—‘“ Should we in spite of all our efforts be 
called upon to endure the enactment of a law which 
violates our conscientious convictions as to what, in the 
highest interests of the children, is educationally right and 
fair, we must set ourselves with strenuous perseverance to 
get it mended. But at least while it remains the law, 
constitutionally enacted and constitutionally applied, loyal 
OChurchmen will act as law-abiding citizens of a Christian 
country.” We trust, after these wise words from the 
Archbishop, that we shall hear no more wild talk from 
Churchmen of any refusal to accept the law of the land. 
It will be their duty to set a good, not to follow a bad, 
example. 





THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY. 


- paralysis of the Dual Monarchy bids fair to 
continue. The events of the past week have 
shown that the Hungarian crisis is as far as ever from 


ain 
engineered has for the first time been submitted to a 
hostile and searching criticism, and a fundamental differ. 
ence of opinion has appeared on some of its most yj 
terms. Hungary, which more than any other Continental 
State has shown a true instinct for Constitutional go 
ment, has been governed for a year in defiance of all Constity. 
tional rules. A Ministry without a majority has existed op 
sufferance. The Opposition, which commands the confidencg 
of the bulk of the electorate, has refused to take office. Lays 
have been promulgated without Parliamentary sanction, 
and many ciministrative acts have been done which woulj 
naturally require a Bill of Indemnity to justify them, by 
which have been allowed to pass because the attention of the 
nation is distracted from ordinary Parliamentary businggs, 
The true battle is being fought outside the walls of 
Parliament between the Coalition, who claim to represent 
the nation, and the King, who is also the Emperor of 
its disliked and suspected neighbour. The bait of 
universal suffrage, which Baron Fejervary thought would 
attract the masses to the side of the Crown, has proved 
of no avail; and we have the singular result that whils 
in Austria democratic reforms of far-reaching significangg 
are in progress, in Hungary, hitherto a more progressivg 
State, reforms have been rejected with contumely becausg 
a point of national honour is unsettled. It is a lesson in 
the power of nationalism to override all other political 
creeds. 

The question at issue, like all great differences, can be 
reduced toa single point. Hungary demands that her Army 
shall be organised on a separate national basis, and that 
the Magyar language shall be used for the word of command, 
In effect, she claims the right to dictate her will to the King 
on military questions. The King, on the other hand, is 
prepared to make concessions as a matter of grace, such as 
the use of the Magyar tongue in military penal procedure; 
but he considers that the general use of that language 
would be subversive of military discipline and efficiency, 
and he claims the right to be the sole judge of what 
is desirable for the Army. The legal sovereign rights 
of the Monarch, he maintains, must be wholly inde. 
pendent of the discretion of transient Parliamentary 
majorities. The rights of Parliament are limited by 
law to the approval or rejection of Army credits and the 
annual vote for the enrolment of recruits. The organisa- 
tion and direction of the Army must remain wholly within 
the discretion of its head; and if the King considers that 
certain concessions to national sentiment would weaken 
its efficiency, his decision must be final. Here is a radical 
cleavage of opinion, and, strangely enough, both sides 
appeal to the Compact of 1867. As the Times correspon- 
dent points out, that famous document was left inten- 
tionally vague on the subject. Certain Hungarian 
patriots, like the elder Tisza, wished the military 
prerogative of the Crown to be so defined as to 
permit of the development of a separate Hungarian 
Army and the use of the Hungarian language of 
command. On the other hand, Dedk and the elder 
Andrassy did not wish at the moment to risk a rupture 
with the King and imperil the success of their scheme. 
The Royal prerogative was, therefore, said to be “ Consti- 
tutional,” and in this ambiguity both sides took shelter. 
During the forty years which have elapsed since then 
the interpretation of the word has differed according 
to the inclinations of the commentators. The King, who 
has jealously respected the letter of the Compact, interpreted 
the phrase as meaning “ recognised by Hungarian Consti- 
tutional law,” or “ part of the Hungarian Constitution,”— 
the natural interpretation, it seems to us, when the 
assurances of Deak and Andrassy are taken into account. 
Hungary, on the other hand, has come to regard it as 
meaning that the Royal prerogative was to be exercised 
under Constitutional—thatis, Parliamentary—control. This 
reading, of course, makes nonsense of the word “ preroga- 
tive.” The result is that the expression has cloaked a 
radical difference of opinion between King and people,—a 
difference which existed in 1867, and which has not 
decreased since. That is the danger of “ umbrella” 
definitions. Both parties may take their stand on the 
letter of a law, and find in it a justification for the widest 
divergence of views. 


Is any compromise possible? On the part of the King 





a settlement. Not since 1867 has Hungary seen a more 
distracted year, for the famous Compact which Dedk 


we think it unlikely. If he were not Francis Joseph, 
he might see the wisdom of recognising this national 
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. which he is so suspicious, and, in reorganising 
wnt Army in oie with the national desire, 
, its value, and add to the security of his throne. 
But his military prerogative is a subject on which he has 
shown no talent for compromise ; he has held one view for 
forty years, and he has every reason to believe that it is 
consistent with that Compact which is the charter of 
Hungarian rights. Of the strength of the feeling in 
Hungary, again, there can be no doubt. At the same 
time, we cannot believe that the policy of the Coalition is 
either wise or public-spirited. They propose apparently 
a truce,—the question is to be left in abeyance for a 
while, in order that Constitutional government may pro- 
coed; but they add to their proposal terms which the King 
cannot accept. In effect, as the Times correspondent 
ints out, they ask him to agree to accept the verdict of 
a tribunal which they control. This is not to suspend the 
question ; it is to prejudge it. The only hopeful sign 
is to be found in the fact that all the members of 
the Coalition do not approve of the tactics of Count 
Albert Apponyi. Count Julius Andrassy, for example, seems 
to have tried to convince the King on Friday week that 
all that was wanted was a breathing-space, that the prepara- 
tion of a suffrage reform would take from three to five 
years, and that during that period feeling might change. 
If this is the attitude of many members of the Coalition, 
their proper course would be to propose a real truce without 
demanding from the King any pledges as to his ultimate 
conduct. If nothing can be done for three years, it is 
surely wise to suspend the agitation. It is far from 
certain that the better opinion in Hungary would not 
support this policy, for many must be tired of a 
barren anarchy. If the Coalition does not accept office, 
what is the alternative? When Parliament meets on 
March Ist it will either be prorogued again—in which 
case Constitutionalism becomes still more of a farce—or it 
will be dissolved. ‘The law demands a General Election 
within three mouths of a Dissolution. And if this course 
is followed, a Chamber will be returned without any of 
the elements of an alternative Ministry, and if the Coalition 
continue to refuse office, the deadlock will be extreme. If 
no arrangements, on the other hand, are made for a new 
Election, then we shall see the new treaties promulgated 
without a Parliament, and the taxes collected and new 
recruits enrolled arbitrarily, and, it is even possible, by 
force. The inflammable elements in the nation will be 
readily kindled by such a course. There are many moderate 
men in the Coalition, and if they desire to save their country 
from the miseries of an open breach with the Crown, they 
will do well to insist upon the acceptance of office and the 
temporary cessation of the main dispute. ‘“ His Majesty’s 
Government must be carried on” is the kind of maxim 
which Hungarian statesmen would do well to remember. 
At the back of Hungary’s opposition lies, of course, the 
old jealousy of Vienna. She suspects her King of being 
at heart an Austrian Monarch, leaning in sympathy to the 
larger half of his Empire. Public opinion in Vienna is 
also irritated by what is felt to be the unreasonable 
intransigence of the Hungarian people. This racial 
friction can only be put an end to if both peoples 
recognise their real community of interests and the 
gravity of their international position. The misfortunes 
of Russia have freed them from one fear only to create 
another. Austria has become the hunting-ground of Pan- 
German propagandism, and if Hungary weakens the Dual 
Monarchy on the one side, her powerful neighbour on the 
other will inevitably profit by the event. It is the irony of 
the situation that in Hungary national feeling is strongest, 
and that Hungary would suffer most both in pride and 
pocket from any break-up of the Empire. If the vexatious 
question with the Crown can only be allowed to drop out 
of politics for the moment, and Hungarian statesmen 
reflect on their true position, they may find it wise to 
forego the amusement of burning their own house for the 
sake of making Austria uncomfortable. 





THE LABOUR PARTY AND ITS PROGRAMME. 


Q* the last three days of next week the Labour Party will 

meet to draw up a Parliamentary programme. Over 
three hundred delegates are expected to attend the Confer- 
ence at the Memorial Hall, and the policy then determined 
on will, it is said, be imposed upon every Labour Member. 





It is by no means certain what the extent of this minimum 
standard of party obligations will be. Will every Labour 
representative be expected to vote for the measures con- 
templated in the programme, of which a draft was 
published on Wednesday, or for so many of them, at least, 
as may survive the ordeal of the Conference? In that 
case, the tie of party union will be drawn more tightly 
than has hitherto been customary in political organisa- 
tions. It has usually been sufficient for the Members of the 
several asatien--tdaeain, Conservatives, and Nationalists 
—to agree upon a few great questions. Outside these 
Memicrs have been left free to vote as they pleased. 
But if the fifteen resolutions which appear on the agenda- 
paper prepared for the consideration of the Conference are 
all carried, and if the Labour Members are all directed to 
support them by their votes in the House of Commons, 
the discipline of the group will reach a degree of per- 
fection hitherto unknown in English parties. It is not 
very obvious, for example, why the Labour Members 
should necessarily be of one mind on such questions as 
woman’s suffrage, or the transfer of the cost of education 
from the rates to the taxes, or international disarmament, 
or a local veto on the liquor traffic. We can imagine 
working men holding quite opposite views on all these 
questions, and yet being equally stout adherents of the 
Labour Party. That the limits of difference among them- 
selves should not be unduly narrowed is of special im- 
portance to Labour Members, because we imagine that the 
payment of a Member's salary will depend on his voting 
as he is directed. Where a Member draws his salary from 
the several Committees which compose the party Executive 
it is inevitable that some restrictions should be placed 
on his liberty of voting, and to all appearance that 
Executive is not disposed to weaken its hold upon the 
representatives. Among the fifteen subjects on the agenda- 
paper payment of Members by the State is not included. 
The Labour leaders, seemingly, are not anxious that the 
Exchequer should take the place of the party purse. 

When we turn to the resolutions themselves we are first 
of all impressed by the entire absence of any proposals 
that can be called startling or revolutionary. ‘They are of 
varying degrees of wisdom, it is true, but they contain 
nothing that has not been heard of before, nothing that 
has not already obtained more or less support in previous 
Parliaments. They begin with an assertion of “ absolute 
political independence.” A Labour Member may be bound 
to vote for many things, but he will remain absolutely 
free as between Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Redmond. He may 
be Liberal or Conservative, Protectionist or Free-trader, 
Nationalist or Unionist, as regards his private opinions, and, 
we imagine, though this is not quite plain, as regards his 
individual votes. The Labour Whip will only be issued, 
and the Labour answer to it only expected, in regard to 
matters dealt with in the forthcoming statement of policy. 
This voluntary isolation may seem to conflict with the old 
and sound idea that the business of a Member of Parlia- 
ment is to do his best for his constituents in all the matters 
that come before him. But if the Labour Members are 
left free to go into which lobby they please in all divisions 
not affecting Labour interests, they will be as independent 
as most of their colleagues. Most of the latter have some 
point on which they vote, not as Liberals or Conservatives, 
but as believers in some more limited creed. To the 
second and third resolutions no exception can be taken. 
We all want to see the position of Trade-Unions defined 
“in the clearest possible terms.” We all want to see the 
“national and local authorities enabled to deal more 
thoroughly with the unemployed.” The contents of the 
Bills which will be introduced to give effect to these 
wishes will give room, no doubt, for much difference 
of opinion, but there can be none as regards the 
imperative need for further legislation. When we come to 
the demand for an eight-hour day “for all industries,” 
and to “compulsory closing of shops and a sixty-hour 
week for shop assistants,” we arrive at the long debated 
question whether it is good for workmen to have the pro- 
tection of the law against themselves. It seems to us that 
the only justification for such an attempt is the proved 
incapacity of the workmen to protect themselves. Hitherto 
the State has only interfered in the case of women and 
children. Recent experience makes it doubtful whether there 
is any reason for carrying its intervention further. If there 
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be one class less able than another to protect itself, it must 
surely be the unemployed, but we hear constantly of their 
refusing work because they do not like the conditions on 
which it is offered. A man who can do this when he, pre- 
sumably, is starving ‘seems quite able to take care of 
himself. In the case of skilled labour and the eight-hour 
day the case is further complicated by the seeming want of 

, and the assigned reasons for 
the demand. Is the root of the agitation the desire for more 
leisure and less exhausting spells of work, or is it simply 
the wish for en additional hour for which to charge 
overtime? ‘The propriety of State intervention turns in 


consistency between the rea 


part on the answer to this question. 


As regards the resolutions which deal with subjects of a 
more general character, there is one which has a special 
interest at this time. The seventh resolution proposes that 
the Labour Party shall demand that the whole cost of 
education shall be “ borne by the Imperial ae We 

u 


incline to believe that the change asked for would be bene- 


ficial. The anticipations in which the making education a 
charge on the rates rather than on the taxes had its origin 


have not been realised. It has not led to economy. 


It has not led to a more intelligent adaptation of the 


educational provision to local needs. Indeed, for some un- 
explained reason economy seems incompatible with rates. 
The ratepayers grumble, but they do nothing more. They 
seldom go to the poll; indeed, they rarely have any idea 
whom they ought to vote for if they did go. The different 
requirements of town and country are never regarded, 
except as furnishing material for an additional “extra 
subject” to be pitchforked into a time-table which is already 
overcrowded. The real improvements in our system of 
elementary education have been effected by the central 
Board; the local contribution has usually taken the shape 
of a preference for the most costly method of carrying out 
these improvements. Education, after all, is a matter of 
Imperial rather than local interest. The State wishes to see 
its citizens properly brought up, and it has the machinery 
for giving effect to that wish if it chooses to use it. Why, 
then, should it make over the determination of what money 
is needed for the purpose to less well-informed local bodies ? 
It is a special disadvantage of the existing system that it 
has created the religious difficulty. So long as the State 
grant constituted the whole of the educational charge 
nothing was heard of “ passive resistance.” This difference 
would alone be a very trenchant argument in favour of 
making education a national rather than a local charge. 
Another argument is to be found in the greater attention 
paid to the varying financial capacities of different districts, 
and to their varying educational needs. 

The remaining resolutions are for the most part old 
friends. Woman's suffrage, local veto, disarmament, have 
been with us as long as we can remember. As regards one 
that is of less venerable antiquity, “the production of a 
Labour newspaper,” the working man is master of the 
situation. Will he buy the Labour paper when it is 
produced? Whether. he will approve of the “ total 

rohibition of betting news ” we have no data to go upon, 
but should such an Act become law we should certainly 
not break our hearts. It is certainly somewhat strange to 
forbid public gambling as we do, and yet allow the raw 
material of gambling to be provided by the Press without 
let or hindrance. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S INCONSISTENCIES. 


W E are no advocates of a pedantic consistency. The 

man who refuses to allow any development of his 
policy with changing times discredits his intelligence and 
does no credit to his character. The essence of a political 
creed, as we understand it, is that it is based upon a clear- 
eyed reading of the facts of the case as they confront 
the politician. No doubt'there are in politics as in morals 
one or two great guiding principles which are inviolable. 
For example, we condemn slavery because the status 
created by it has been shown by history to do moral and 
material harm to the nation which permitted it. Certain 
principles, too, may for our nation at any rate be 
considered immutable. We believe in government by 
the people, because the world has learned that on the 
whole it makes for peace and prosperity. We believe in 
Free-trade, because it means the conservation of the 
material energies of the nation; because all forms of Pro- 





that Protection brings political corruption in its train . 
finally, because Free-trade is essential to the mainte, 
of sea-power and of a free and united Empire. 4: 
from such great fundamental principles, the doctein 
of politics is largely a doctrine of practical conven 
The politician must study the facts with which he ; 
confronted, and act on such results rather than . 
mere abstract considerations. A man may oppose the 
municipalisation of an industry to-day, and support it 
to-morrow, because some new evidence has come befor 
him which alters the case. He does no violence to his 
conscience ; he simply makes a fresh analysis of the facts, 
Unless he maintains this close touch with reality, which 
is the parent of change, a statesman is of very little use to 
his country. His admirers may praise his consistency 
but the world will reprobate his blindness. y 
We have no patience, therefore, with cheap sneers agai 
a man for changing his policy or his sane. A re = 
begin honestly enough as a Conservative, but if he finds 
that the bias of his mind is less towards the maintenangg 
of things than towards their reform, that he is more cop. 
scious of the faults of the status quo than of its merits, he 
does well to go over as soon as possible to the other side, 
The same thing is true of his views on specific questions, 
A man who supported Mr. Gladstone’s Transvaal poli 
in 1881 was perfectly entitled to support Lord Salisbury’s 
in 1899. Either the facts of the case had changed, or he 
had made a fuller study of them. But, at the same time, 
to render such change reasonable there must be a certain 
solidity and seriousness of temperament behind it,—some 
self, to use the jargon of metaphysics, which survives 
throughout its manifestations. We praise a man for his 
versatility if he has something solid behind it; otherwise 
we call him a fldneur and a dilettante. The changes may 
be as violent as you please, but there must be some 
coherence in them all. A man must not be, for no 
apparent reason save the exigencies of party, an extreme 
Radical to-day and a stalwart reactionary to-morrow, 
The first business of a British statesman is to understand 
the national character and tradition, and the institutions 
which they have created. His second is to examine all 
new facts on their merits, but never to forget that Britain 
and Britain’s past are part of the data of his problem. 
He is not like a Continental politician who has a clean 
slate on which he writes what he pleases. The British 
statesman is working in a country with a long political 
— and he cannot leave it out of his calculations. Hence 
e must change, if he changes, with a certain deliberation 
and decency, his views showing an organic progress, and 
not the movements of a mechanical toy. To use one of 
“ Junius’s” inimitable phrases, we must look for the 
wisdom of the statesman, not “the ominous oscillations 
of a pendulum.” 
If this be true, what of the statesman who, whatever his 
faults, is the greatest individual force in current politics? 
His changes have been notorious, and we are justified 
in asking ourselves whether they exhibit the consistent 
sanity and seriousness of purpose which we demand in 
English public life. A pamphlet has been published by 
Mr. Alexander M pshtenedhs, ential “ Joseph Chamberlain on 
Both Sides” (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s.), which sets out 
in tabular form some of the more startling contrasts in his 
career. We do not propose to harp on mere changes 
in the details of policy; these, as we have seen, are always 
justifiable. But it may be permitted to look at some of the 
changes which imply a complete temperamental revolution, 
—changes in principle, we may call them, which, we main- 
tain, must show a reasonable continuity of development. 
Let us take first the Imperial question. In 1880 Mr. 
Chamberlain confessed himself “parochially minded.” 
Home affairs, such as the municipalisation of gas and 
water, were of far greater moment than Imperial develo 
ment. “ We think our possessions are sufficiently ample, 
our duties and responsibilities too onerous and compli- 
cated.” What Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude is to-day we 
know only too well. We have no quarrel with this change. 
Undoubtedly since 1880 the eyes of Britain have been 
unsealed, and she has seen in her Empire a support 
instead of an encumbrance. It is immensely to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s credit that he was ready to forego his 
arochialism, and if this act stood alone we should call 
it a good example of that change which English opinion 





tection involve economic waste; because experience shows 


approves. But unfortunately we find an equally striking 
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of old opinions in cases where the data have not 


eek. We do not refer to his view of the Conservative 
Party or of Conservative statesmen. Such judgments 

y essence revocable, and a man must accommodate 
himeelf to his political bedfellows. Nor do we put much 
emphasis on the case of Home-rule, though we should have 
thought it a question which went nearer the root of political 
temperament. We should expect a “ convinced Home- 
ruler to forswear his creed only when he found it wholly 
impracticable. Prior to 1886 Mr. Chamberlain was a “ con- 
yinced” Home-ruler, a believer in the principle, though 
not necessarily in the details, of Mr. Gladstone's policy. 
Tien he became the protagonist on the other side, on the 

und that it would endanger the security of the Empire. 
To-day, if we may trust the utterances of some of his 
supporters, he is not averse from Home-rule as part of a 
eral Imperial scheme of devolution. It is, of course, 
ssible to find a consistency in these utterances, for it 
may be argued that his new Imperialism has changed 
the data of the question. But what of the House of 
Lords? In 1884 it was an “ancient monument,” upon 
whose “ interesting ruins” no foundation of government 
could be built. Ten years later the agitation against it 
was “a purely artificial one, got up for party purposes.” 
In 1884 he defended the principle of “One man one 
yote”; in 1895 he delivered an excellent apology for 
jural voting. In the early “seventies” he was a strong 
Republican ; in 1889 a Republic meant “ truckling to the 
multitude.” In 1874 he clamoured for the separation of 
Church and State; in 1894 Disestablishment was an 
“abstract ” reform which would make nobody a penny the 
better. In 1880 the Conservative Party were “ playing into 
the hands of the publican,” and summary measures were 
needed to put limits on the liquor traffic; in 1895 public- 
houses were “the convenience and the meeting-place of 
the working classes.” We have no need to refer to his 
views on Free-trade. In 1882 Mr. Chamberlain was an 
eloquent, even an intemperate, exponent of Cobdenism, 
Colonial Preference by means of a tax on corn was an un- 
workable folly, and the arguments against Protection were 
“unshaken.” To-day both are feasible, and though we 
may explain the first change by the new Imperialism we 
have already noted, the explanation scarcely extends to the 
second. 

We have taken a few instances at random, and we have 
no wish to press the point too hardly. Probably Mr. 
Chamberlain could show that each change in turn was 
necessitated by the perception of new facts, and that his 
principles, unless modified by such fresh evidence, have 
remained the same. But, taken in the mass, such changes 
seem to us so kaleidoscopic and so radical as to exceed the 
margin allowed to an English statesman. He is first 
vehement on one side and then vehement on the other, 
and the vehemence seems to argue a lack of intellectual 
balance. Of his honesty there can be no question. His 
worst enemy never accused him of doing lip-service to 
creeds, and it is in his fervour of conviction that the secret 
of his power resides. But we find it hard to believe that 
behind these dazzling transmutations there is any real 
stability of soul. Mr. Chamberlain is too like the familiar 
type of Continental politician, whose chief asset is his power 
of self-persuasion. He is the great demagogue, whose 
mind necessarily follows the transient currents of popular 
opinion. As a fighting power he is most formidable; but 
is it possible to see in him any of those attributes which 
Englishmen desire in their political leaders? A man who 
in the course of a few revolving moons can so completely 
box the compass must inspire a sense of insecurity in his 
followers. It is difficult not to feel that what he is 
attacking so eloquently to-day he may be upholding as 
eloquently to-morrow. We seem to see an appendix to 
Mr. Mackintosh’s volume,—an extract from a Birmingham 
speech circa 1908. “I admit I was one of those who 
advocated a return to the policy which the people of 
England rejected in the ‘forties.’ The scheme of Colonial 
union which I then supported was not, however, at once 
dangerous and unworkable, as is that now put forward 
under the disguise of a sham Imperialism. I am free to 
confess that such a policy is a snare and a delusion. I 
would rather be associated with the plain Englishmen who 
know what freedom means, and intend to maintain it, 
than with those men who usurp the forms without the 
substance of Empire, who indulge the license without the 





temper of Imperialism. Believe me, gentlemen, ‘all this 
talk of our destinies is one half of it ignorance and the 
other half rum.’ ” 








THE “YOUNG CATHOLICS” OF FRANCE. 

A* interesting article by the distinguished French author, 

M. Paul Sabatier, entitled “Les Conséquences de la 
Rupture du Concordat en France,” appeared in the Times 
of January 18th. The consequences to which M. Subatier 
alludes are religious rather than political. He sets before 
us a picture of the present religious condition of France 
as he apprehends it, and there is much in that picture 
to astonish an English Protestant reader. Clericalism, he 
maintains, is moribund in France, but there are unmis- 
takable signs of a widespread revival of Christianity. 
Ever since 1860 the Church—as interpreted by the Clericals— 
has never tired of repeating to the democracy, “ You 
and I have nothing in common.” Naturally Rome bas lost 
her hold upon the people, and the decree of divorce 
between Church and State so lately formalised and made 
absolute has long been a practical reality. More and more 
the Church has identified herself with the party of political 
reaction. Leo XIII. foresaw the consequent catastrophe, 
and made an effort to distinguish between the two 
causes, but he spoke to no purpose. To this separation 
France has not, M. Sabatier assures us, been moved by 
secularist feeling. ‘“ Mysteriously and sadly, making many 
experiments and many mistakes as she goes, France is 
journeying towards a new ideal”; and that ideal, we read, 
is no longer one of negation. The people reproach the 
Church, not only with political bias and arbitrary dogmatism, 
but with moral inefficiency. The unlikeness between the simple 
and practical Christianity of Christ and the theological systems 
of the Roman Church has begun to strike the public mind. 
“The French workman does not often read the Gospel, but 
when he does read it he fails to find a great many things that 
his Church tells him are there; on the other hand, he sees 
much that the Church has overlooked. For instance, he finds 
peace, and peace is what he desires with his whole soul.” By 
the Church the ordinary Frenchman understands Clericalism, 
and Clericalism he hates, and from its bonds he has freed 
himself. “But is this Church [the Church represented 
by Clericalism] the whole Church?” asks M. Sabatier; and 
he answers the question “ by a joyful ‘No.’” There are, he 
says, “two Catholicisms, the Catholicism of yesterday and the 
Catholicism of to-morrow”—.e., a young and an old Catholic 
party—and he declares that while “the great majority 
of French Catholics are by their devotion to Clericalism 
compromising the cause of the Gospel and the faith, the 
firstfruits of a new generation are ripening in country 
presbyteries and seminarist cells.” “ New sap,” he asserts, “is 
rising in the old trunk of religion.” The more advanced and 
outspoken of these new Catholics, while declaring themselves 
to be among “the faithful of Christ,” and desiring to remain 
“under the protection of Peter,” claim the right of private 
judgment, or, rather, maintain its inevitability. No authority, 
they say, can make a man believe what his reason tells him is 
false. It is not a question of the right to compel the human 
mind, but a question of the possibility of doing so, They 
are prepared to maintain that all demonstrable truth is 
orthodox. 

Even in less advanced circles, we read, a new attitude towards 
scientific knowledge is being adopted. The Abbé Loisy is a 
famous Biblical critic of somewhat advanced views,. yet he 
remains within the Church, An eminent layman making 
open profession of Catholicism has lately spoken as no Roman 
Catholic could have spoken a few years back upon the subject 
of Catholic dogma. “It is a strange new sight to see a son of 
the Church educated within her precincts rise and demand 
with firmness and simplicity an explanation from his Mother.” 
M. Sabatier assures us that he has first-hand evidence of “ the 
germination of this new life” in the very centre of the 
Catholic Church in France. We quote his account of his 
experience :—“ A few months ago I was staying with a 
Seminary Professor. One evening a young deacon (diacre) 
brought me a thick manuscript book, a sort of confidential 
journal, wherein for the past three years certain pupils 
of this great Seminary had inscribed their thoughts (pré- 
occupations), their difficulties (angoisses), their dreams, 
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their faith... .. . The dominant note of the pages I 
read was a keen sense of the necessity of sincerity, manli- 
ness, effort, and initiative. At the same time, I recognised 
an instinctive distrust of the miraculous, all mechanical 
devotion, all rites and incantations, together with much 
strong humanitarian feeling.” “ What will happen,” cries 
M. Sabatier, “when France feels the influence of this new 
generation of priests who will not occupy themselves with 
‘politics, nor with the attack and defence of the various 
dogmas and formularies, but will be the apostles of peace 
between the nations and disinterested collaborators in every 
‘good work?” There will be, he believes, “an awakening 
of faith such as has never been seen elsewhere.” Already, 
he assures us, the “ Young Catholics” are making friends with 
the democracy, who are profoundly affected by their influence. 
“ Already moral preoccupations and religious aspirations are 
to be observed among some of the Socialist leaders.” A 
‘Puritan movement has, he thinks, begun. 

All these signs of the times are highly interesting and 
important. But M. Sabatier is a little vague in his 
prognostications, Is the future of this new party to be 
developed within or without the Church? M. Sabatier 
himself foresees the question, and admits he cannot 
answer it with any assurance. History does not reveal her 
secrets beforehand. For his own part, he doubts whether 
the Church, deeply moved and trembling, will have courage 
to pronounce the final excommunication of her sons. For he 
tells us that this movement is no question of heresy or schism ; 
it is something far more organic. The “ Young Catholics” 
will join none of the Protestant sects. Protestantism they 
regard as a fact of the past, a mere substitution of one 
set of theories for another, They stand by the ethics and the 
hopes of the Gospel upon which they base their faith, but, so 
far as the dogma of the Churches is concerned, Roman, 
Lutheran, Anglican, or Calvinist, they maintain an attitude of 
agnosticism, neither affirming nor denying, or, rather, not 
insisting upon the necessity of affirmation or denial, To 
elucidate the position M. Sabatier makes use of a clever 
simile. The Apostles were Jews who defied the Sacred College 
of their day. They were in a sense bad Jews, yet they did not 
seek to destroy Judaism, and they spread all over the world a 
religion of which Judaism was the foundation. 

All that M. Sabatier can say fails to persuade us that the 
Roman Catholic Church as a whole and as an institution is 
capable of so radical a change as he contemplates. It is 
not as if France were the only Roman Catholic country 
in the world. If the Roman Church admits the right of 
Frenchmen to think for themselves, she must allow the same 
right to all her children. Of course, there is always the bare 
possibility that so long as the “Young Catholics” take no 
part with any schismatic Church, Rome may silently dis- 
regard their indifference to dogma, if they remain subservient 
in all matters of discipline. The doctrine of the Papal 
infallibility, however, would seem to present an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty. Without that doctrine, time, which 
proves all things, and teaches men to hold fast to that which is 
good, might by a natural process free the Church from the 
encumbrance of obsolete conclusions. But if she is infallible, 
how can she avoid disowning sons who set their reason 
against her inspiration? May not the phenomenon the 
French writer so eloquently puts before us be entirely 
attributable—as indeed M. Sabatier hints that it is partially 
attributable—to a great exodus from the materialist camp, 
the stir of which is felt even within the Roman Catholic 
Church, which will nevertheless remain organically unmoved ? 
The primary reason of this exodus we should take to be 
the fact that men are naturally religious, whether French- 
men or not. In more old-fashioned language, God is 
never without a witness, neither in Paris nor anywhere 
else. For a strong secondary reason we should look to 
the fact that Frenchmen have a natural scientific bias. 
They came hastily to the conclusion that Science was 
going to maintain the doctrine of materialism. The attitude 
of Science is now, to say the very least, a hesitating one on 
that point, and her newest prophets have refused to uphold 
the doctrine. The scepticism of the French nation is shaken. 
‘A wave of spiritual feeling has driven many men into what 
they consider the opposite extreme of Roman Catholicism. 
They have troubled the holy waters of the Church, but we 
cannot believe that they will trouble them long. When they 








are turned out they may bear witness to a fact which Frang 
has hitherto been disposed—to her great loss—to deny, tha 
the Church of Christ can stand on French soil without the 
supporting bonds of Roman Catholicism. 





THE PLAYTIME OF THE POOR. 


i Ngee letters under the above title have recently beeg 

addressed to the Zimes (February 2nd and February 6th) 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. They deal with a subject which 
when affairs of national education are up for discussion some. 
how manages to get left outside in the cold, The educationisty 
are all on fire when it is a question of what shall be taught and 
who shall teach it, but it needs a wider grasp of social problems 
than that which grips merely the schoolroom to determing 
what is, and what ought to be, included in the “education” of 
the children of the poor. Mrs. Humphry Ward takes 
views. Is it nothing to the nation, she asks, that the hundred 
of thousands of poor children of the great towns should spend 
all the waking hours that are not spent in the schoolroom jg 
the dulness and squalor of mean streets; that the wonj 
“home” should have no meaning to them? Can nothing by 
done, in the hours during which the community has ceased to 
be responsible, through its school-teachers, for the care of the 
State-educated children, to supplement or carry on the training 
provided? Not, that is, by more teaching, but by helping them 
to play as other children play, in bright air and clean gy. 
roundings. Mrs. Ward’s first letter asks that question; the 
second does something to answer it. 

Could anything in the world be more contradictory than the 
system under which the community at present gives in one hour 
what it allows to be taken away the next? The law lays down 
that every child must be taught to read and write, must be 
provided with a sufficient mental equipment to understand 
what is going on around him in the world, so as to be able to 
take his own part in after years in the struggle of life. But 
having given him that equipment, having increased his powers of 
observation and deduction, it thereupon washes its hands of him, 
To the community the children’s play-hours are of no account. 
The occupations with which they amuse themselves when they 
are not actually being instructed are left out of reckoning, 
And what is the result? How do the children of the very 
poor occupy themselves, as a fact, during their so-called play- 
time? They have no nurseries to which to return. They 
have no toys. They have no open space available in which 
they can play childish games; indeed, they know no childish 
games to play. But, being imitative little creatures, they try 
to play something; they “pretend” to be the personages and 
characters whom they see most constantly; their games are 
such unhappy mimicry as “playing at father and mother,’— 
the coming home of a drunken man and the turning out of 
wife and children into the streets. Another not much more 
cheerful diversion is “funerals”; and, for exercise, all the 
suppressed vigour of their childish bodies can find no better 
outlet than jumping aimlessly “off the step” for hours 
together. For it must be remembered that the time during 
which the children can neither go home nor be under the 
supervision of teachers is very long indeed. If the mother is 
at work till eight o'clock, as is often the case, the children 
cannot be allowed indoors, or be trusted with a light (which, 
indeed, would be too expensive); there is nothing left for them 
except the street, from the hour when the school closes, say 
at half-past four, until their mother comes “home” to the 
one room which, perhaps, is all the lodging of the family. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has collected from teachers and clergy- 
men of long experience some accounts of the results of those 
three or four hours of “playtime.” A schoolmaster who has 
had twenty-two years’ experience writes that during the time 
when the children, having been let out of school, are 
waiting till they can go indoors “many a plan is laid 
for petty theft. The smaller ones are encouraged to beg 
from the shopkeepers and are often compelled by the older 
ones to steal from the shops, whilst they, the older ones, wait 
round the corner. I have seen twenty children of all ages 
playing outside a public-house for hours, amid sights which 
render them callous. If it rains they seek a sheltered side 
street, and play there to the accompaniment of virulent abuse 
from the occupiers of the houses.” His experience of London 
children, indeed, is that they do not know how to play. “It 
would be good work,” he writes, “merely to teach them how 
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” only boys’ es are those of gambling; they 
enon eae pe 
from packets of cigarettes.” A clergyman writing wo es 
George’s-in-the-East observes that in the back slams of his 
parish “it is possible to empty a boys and girls club in two 
minutes by a rumour of a fight in an adjoining court; little 
children follow to the police-station, with a mixture of awe 
and admiration, an intoxicated woman between two policemen ; 
and babies may be seen any day with their arms round each 
other's neck, dancing in imitation of the drunken frolics of 
their parents.” “ As I write this,” he continues, “ I recall my 
afternoon’s experience. A little child comes up to me and 
frames with its lips the universal obscene expletive of the 
slums, and the two girls in charge of the infant laugh the 
hoarse laugh of mingled shame and empty Wi <2) : The 
principal part of the slum child’s education takes place in the 
streets ; he is what the streets make him.” Yet those are the 
same children whom, possibly, an hour or two before the State 
was teaching to be able to read, perhaps, if the book were put 
before them, such a passage as that in which Kingsley, 
raying “ that the boys may be pure and the girls brave,” is 
asked whether he had not made a mistake, and replies that 
he meant what he said; Nature had made the other prayer 
unnecessary. For those children, what would be the meaning 
of that passage P 
“Jt is the parents’ fault,”—Mrs. Humphry Ward imagines 
the objection. It may be. But even if that were the Christian 
way of looking at the difficulty—a difficulty which no one who 
has thought deeply over the problems of pauperisation would 
attempt to minimise—still, it might be argued, Is it worth 
while? Is it even good business? Is it getting the full 
yalue for the money spent? The sums allocated every year 
for the State education of the poor are enormous. Is it not, 
to put the matter on the lowest grounds, foolish and wasteful 
to spend millions in elementary instruction in reading and 
writing when the good done by such teaching may be undone, 
and more than undone, by the lessons involuntarily learnt 
during the hours when actual school teaching has ceased ? 
As one of the London schoolmasters writes of the boys who at 
the end of school hours collect into gangs and roam the 
streets, “ we teach these boys the three R’s during the school 
day, and then by sending them out to spend idle evenings in 
the streets we turn them into packs of Pariahs.” If it is not 
the duty of the State to see to it that the latent energy of its 
street-bred youth is turned to better account than robbery 
and bludgeoning, is it not an office which perhaps might be 
thought worth while undertaking? If it is remorselessly true 
that “ it is the parents’ fault,” is it not true also that there are 
other parents whose fortune it might be to be able to do 
something to lessen for the future the harm being done? 
Perhaps, after all, the best answer to those questions is the 
picture which Mrs. Humphry Ward draws of the results 
achieved by a few “settlements” and “recreation schools” 
established and maintained by the generosity of individuals. 
There is, for instance, the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
Tavistock Place, with its weekly evening attendances of seven- 
teen hundred children, given all the opportunities of drill, 
gymnastics, and dancing, made happy with picture-books, 
“playing games, or reading, or drawing on the three 
billiard tables, transformed by wooden covers into the 
best of play-tables; or delighting themselves with care- 
fully cherished toys in the two adjoining rooms; all happy, 
all good, all as nearly clean as slum life will permit.” It 
was the success of this Settlement which led to the founding 
of other recreation schools, over which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has had supervision for the past two years, which was the 
period for which the funds placed in her hands were calculated 
to last. Eight “play centres” were chosen in the poorest 
parts of London, and nothing could be more encouraging 
than the success which has attended the generosity and un- 
selfishness of the children’s helpers and playmates. The 
children wait anxiously for the “centre” to open, or “they 
rash home for the bread that has been left for them by the 
mother, and then rush back to the ‘centre.’” ‘Ihe child 
instinct to make something finds abundant outlet in the 
occupations provided, and their love of drill and movement 
is satisfied by marching exercises and musical drill. Sufficient 
comment on the delight with which the children enter on their 
new playtime is to be found in the fact that attendances 
at the “play centres” have increased from hundreds into 





thousands, and that it is impossible to provide recreation for 
all the children who desire it. 

Apart from the mere pleasure-giving, the general brighten- 
ing of the children’s lives, the money spent in work of this 
kind has its solid return. The children are made to like 
hand-work. Their great desire is to go on with something 
which they have begun making. They learn, in a childish way, 
the rudiments of a trade. As to less tangible results, the 
testimony of all witnesses is to an immense improvement 
in cleanliness and manners, even in morality. “The children 
are much more honest than they were.” But is it necessary 
to enlarge on what is obvious? The salient point is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s suggestion that private generosity cannot 
do all that is required. More “play centres” should be 
established, even perhaps to be paid for out of sums annually 
voted for education. A hundred “play centres” providing a 
real playtime for a hundred thousand children, she calculates, 
would cost per year perhaps £20,000,—a large sum, but would 
it be an extravagance? For fuller and more exact figures 
those who are interested in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s sugges- 
tions must be referred to her original letters. But she will 
not find herself alone in holding that you cannot estimate in 
pounds and shillings the value of providing, in addition to 
school hours filled with “ multiplication which is vexation,” an 
open playground into which friendless little minds can wander, 
to find something of the song and colour of the gardens of 
happier children. 





MEXICO AS A WINTER RESORT. 

AS straws may show the way of the wind, so things of 
no importance may serve for signs of the times. The 
visit lately paid by certain well-known professional golf- 
players of Great Britain to Mexico, in order to take part in 
competitions promoted by a Country Club near the city of 
Mexico, is an event of no vast importance in itself. Those 
whose attitude is that of a Gallio towards golf will find in it 
no immediate interest at all. To the golfer it has a senti- 
mental interest in showing how the great game that he loves 
is winning its way into the affections of dwellers in regions 
most remote from its centres, and least adapted by Nature for 
its pursuit; and a certain pathetic interest also, from the fact 
that our native golfers fared very unsuccessfully in that far 
pilgrimage. Plenty of apologies may be made for them—the 
conditions were quite strange, they had made a long sea 
voyage, the heat was considerable and the altitude high—but 
this is not the place for setting them out in detail. The 
golfer, who seldom is at a loss to find excuses for his own 
game when anything goes amiss with it, will not be niggardly 
in making excuses for these unfortunate pilgrims, But even 
to the non-golfer, who will not trouble his head about their 
fate, the visit may carry some suggestions. It may point out 
to him the continually contracting spaces of the world, 
whether the miles be measured over land or sea, as reckoned 
by the facility and the speed of transit across them ; and may 
show him a possible resort for a winter sojourn not nearly so 
remote as it Sounds at first. That it should be worth the 
while of these men to go thither (or of the Mexican Country 
Club to arrange for their transport thither) for the sake of a 
few days’ golf seems to bring Mexico well within the horizon of 
the possibilities for the man who is contemplating escape from 
the fogs and frosts of Great Britain during all the months to 
which his climate is liable tothem. Coincidently with the sugges- 
tion conveyed by their visit, and as if by way of reinforcing it, 
comes the news of the resumption of the sailing of the line of 
French steamers from Antwerp, touching at Havre—which 
would be perhaps a more convenient port of embarkation for 
a Briton—and going to Vera Cruz by way of Havana, Or, if 
an all-British way of going be patriotically preferred, there is 
an Elder, Dempster line of handsome steamers from Bristol to 
Jamaica, and at Jamaica one may pick up a steamer of the 
same line, coming from Canada, which will take one across to 
one of the Mexican ports. There is also, of course, the more’ 
obvious way of steamship transit to New York and a rail 
journey down; but the rail journey is a long one, and all the 
northern part of the Republic of Mexico which the train 
traverses on this route is dreary and monotonous in the 
extreme, with mile after mile of dead flat desert, on which the 
apparently endless railway lines and an apparently unnecessary 

station bere and there are the only features. 
It is beyond question true that with the increasing facilities 
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for travel the Briton is beginning to ask himself, with more 
and more insistence, whether he has been travelling far enough 
oversea in search of a climate that will really recompense him 
for the trouble and the cost of leaving home. The climate of 
the Riviera he is beginning to find no less treacherous, even if 
a little brighter and more sunny, than his own; and his 
complaint begins to be more and more frequent that on the 
Riviera he meets either exactly the same people that he meets 
at home, or else people of whom he wonders what, when they 
are at home, they can do with themselves, since he never sees 
them there. He has begun, in fact, to bore himself in the 
Riviera, and to arrive at the conclusion that the Briton’s 
winter paradise is not any longer to be found in Europe. 
Egypt, Algiers, the African desert,—these are the obvious 
alternatives. But if these assure immunity from fog and 
frost, they assure no immunity from the tourist throng, which 
afflicts him not at all the less because he realises that he is 
himself but an item of it. There are Madeira and the Canary 
Islands, perfect in climate and beautiful of aspect, but rather 
monotonous, as the best of small islands cannot but be, for a 
long sojourn. Having hardened the heart to cross the sea 
thus far, and the first days, which are always the worst days, 
being past, why not go oversea a little further? Why not to 
the Cape, to Mombasa and along the Uganda Railway to watch, 
with the ecstatic thrill of a new sensation, the liors carnivo- 
rously regarding you as you pass among them in the train? 
Why not, finally, to Mexico? It is not, after all, so very far, 
and when once those first and worst days of shipboard are 
over—days that, no matter on what sea, are almost always 
days of suffering and humiliation to all but persons of specially 
constructed organs—the sufferer will come up, “pale but 
determined,” upon deck, to find himself in blue skies and soft 
airs suggestive of the tropical land to which he is speeding. 
Travellers whose experience of the sea has been limited to 
passages across the channels that surround our island, or the 
Northern Atlantic, which takes us to no warmer latitudes than 
our own, cannot easily realise that a sea voyage may be actually 
a pleasant interlude in life. The reason that the average civilian 
British man or woman (those who go abroad to serve their 
country as soldiers have a better experience) finds sea travel so 
discomforting is that it scarcely ever happens to them to be 
able,to sit out on deck, or lounging about it, without cold and 
blustering winds playing upon them. For the life of ease and 
laziness which is the ideal of passengers on board ship you 
must have warmth as well as peace, and this is a. pleasant 
alliance of sun and sea that you scarcely ever meet till you 
have gone a few days’ steam southward from Great Britain. 
Then the luxury of idleness begins to make its appeal to you, 
if you are by constitution able to reeeive such an appeal in its 
most alluring way. For this it is necessary that you should 
take one or other of the lines of steamships which go to the 
West Indies, and thence to a Mexican port, rather than cross 
the Northern Atlantic to New York, and thence embark on 
the interminable train journey. 

No doubt the possibilities of Mexico will be much further 
developed in the way of providing the accommodation that 
winter visitors from Great Britain or the United States have 
learnt to expect; but such as the accommodation is, it is quite 
adequate in quality. There have been excellent hotels and 
restaurants in Mexico City for many a day, and even those at 
Vera Cruz, and the more modern port of Tampico, are very 
fair. No one, it is to be presumed, would think of making a 
very prolonged stay at either of these ports on the Gulf, 
though the tarpon fishing from Tampico is well worth more 
attention than it receives. The present writer has seen no 
other sea so teeming with fish of all kinds and sizes as the 
Gulf of Mexico appears to be, when one looks over the break- 
water at Tampico on a calm day, or over a boat’s side lying 
off it. But naturally these ports are scarcely above sea-level, 
and are not salubrious. One of the most astonishing features 
of this beautiful country of Mexico is that, coming from 
either of these principal ports on the Eastern coast, you rise 
with a single day’s train travel to the height of between seven 
and eight thousand feet, which is the altitude of the plateau 
on which the city of Mexico stands. The scenery through 
which the train passes in the course of the ascent is of indescrib- 
able beauty. The line winds up the densely wooded mountain- 
side. From the carriage windows you look down on a 
verdant, undulant sea of woodland sloping down, without 
end or boundary, as it appears. The tree-tops are bound and 


a, 
laced with the great arms of creepers, so that it seems as if the 
train would take no harm if it were to overbalance in the 
manner that strikes you as probable. The network looks solid 
enough to receive its weight quite safely. Here and there the 
creepers are hung with immense scarlet blossoms, as it mj 
be a fairyland scene lighted with hanging lanterns ; and where 
a cutting has been made in the rock for the passage of the 
train, from every shady nook the maidenbair ferns ay 
growing in rich luxuriance. Above, as far as you can see, 
painfully craning your neck out of the window, the mountain. 
side rises up clad in the same floral profusion. It is all mon 
like a dream scene than one of the waking sense. Morieg 
itself is a city of fine open spaces and streets, with a 
square, in which the flower market is held, before the great 
Cathedral. This forms a picture to be drawn in very bright 
hues,—with the tropical flowers themeelves, the gaily clag 
people, and the humming-birds darting hither and thither 
under the brilliant sun. At the elevation of the city, nearer 
eight than seven thousand feet, it is not unnatural that people 
are apt to feel some discomfort in the head for the first few 
days of their stay in it; but this is an ache that passes 
quickly, and the healthful effect of the air at this altitude 
begins to be felt gratefully. The city makes a good centr 
whence to start on expeditions to the interesting places in which 
remains of the Aztec, and perhaps of the earlier Toltec, civiligg. 
tion may be seen. It would be more correct to say that it lieg 
on the northern circumference of the circle of greatest interest, 
for most of the old work that remains in position lies south of 
the city. The lake in which Cortes found the city standing has 
quite dried up in theimmediate neighbourhood of the capital. Of 
remnants of the old civilisation, the most interesting near the 
city itself is an aqueduct of great size, and in the Museum, 
removed from the places in which they were found, are those 
two famous and most remarkable carved monoliths, the 
“Calendar Stone” and the “ Sacrificial Stone.” The latter 
was the altar of the awful human sacrifices to which the 
Aztecs, in spite of their culture, were addicted. But the 
visitor to Mexico to-day may go there with no fear of sacrifice 
of his life or property. Under the rule of the very able states. 
man, Porfirio Diaz, who has been President for so long, the 
law runs in the Republic of Mexico as currently as in Great 
Britain itself ; and though the President is now full of years, 
as of honour, he has set the government, as well as the finance, 
of his great and little-developed country on a basis from which 
it is not likely to be overthrown. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNIONIST 
PARTY. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I see that you have very wisely closed your columns to 
the further discussion of the Fiscal question, but that you are 
prepared to accept communications from those who desire the 
reconstruction of the Unionist Party on a Free-trade basis. I 
venture to avail myself of this invitation to make a suggestion 
which seems to me to be only a further step in the direction 
indicated by your line of action in treating the Fiscal question 
as closed. The suggestion is that the Free-trade Unionists 
should refrain from any attempt to “rush” the process of 
reconstruction. 


The great bulk of the rank-and-file of the party were never 
really convinced of the soundness of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
although they were undoubtedly influenced by his feverish asser- 
tions, appeals, and protestations. Judging from my own observa- 
tion, their stubborn doubts about Chamberlainism were only 
stifled by the constant appeals of the party leaders to the 
electors to confine their attention to the sophistical proposi- 
tions to which Mr. Balfour had reduced the policy,—propositions 
so framed that even Mr. John Morley could subscribe to them 
in their literal sense, while, like the writing of certain 
invisible inks, they acquired a different significance when 
read in the light of the Chamberlain fire. These great 
masses of more or less inarticulate electors are, I believe, now 
convinced of the folly of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, and they 
are too shrewd not to see that Mr. Balfour’s proposals, taken 
alone and literally, are vapid and meaningless. But having com- 
mitted themselves for the time being to something which they 
vaguely speak of as “some measure of Tariff Reform,” it would be 











contrary to all experience of human nature to “ee them at 
once to make public confession of their mistake. isely the 
same contention applies, I believe, to the “ Balfourite” Members 
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liament and candidates. They know in their hearts that 
am ‘vochper Fm and have gone astray, but their natural 


7 forbids them to go to Canossa at once. 


, the Free-trade Unionists have to do is to find 

bor ano ng the retreat of those erring ones, and it seems 

8 e that to ignore the Fiscal question as far as possible is the 
pg be towards the erection of such a bridge. The next step is 
to endeavour to direct the attention of the party to other matters 
which the party are agreed, and if possible to find a rallying 
a und on some outstanding question on which they can join issue 
ob the Liberal Party with all their heart. Mr. Balfour said 
wi ently that you cannot unite a party on the negation of change. 
That is perfectly true, but also perfectly Balfourian. What can be 
done is to accept the negation of change as regards one particular 
matter as & fundamental tenet of the party, and to pass on to 
deal with some positive proposal or proposals which will appeal 
to the heart of the party. If Mr. Balfour will accept the leader- 
ship on those terms, he may yet save both his own reputation 
for statesmanship and his party. If not, some other leader must 


be found. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Arcu. D. Fereuson. 

Kilmalcolm. 

[We heartily agree with our correspondent that it would be 
both unreasonable and unfair to expect those Unionists who 
have been misled in the matter of Fiscal Reform to do any- 
thing in the nature of recantation or penance. We are also 
strongly in favour of building a golden bridge by which the 
bulk of the party can return to the old faith.—Ep. Spectator.) 





[To tae Eprror OF tae “Srrctator.”) 


S1r,—I am one of the rank-and-file of the Unionist Party who 
earnestly desire that it should be reconstructed on a Free- 
trade, and otherwise solid and secure, basis. But if we are to 
regain the confidence of the country, we must do something 
more than preach Free-trade and mark time; we must march 
with the times and revise our programme, We must improve 
as well as preserve the edifice of the State. I have no wish 
that the Unionist Party should trim its sails to catch any pre- 
vailing breeze, but I strongly hope that our policy may be 
devised and prosecuted with a fearless and dispassionate view 
to the good of all classes, and especially of the poor and needy. 
On these grounds I urge on our leaders the adoption of the 


following as party tenets :— 


(1) Bold and practical measures for the extension of small 
holdings in all country districts. The tenure should be freehold, 
and the State should advance the money for the erection of the 
necessary buildings. The security for the investment has been 
well proved, and we all know that there are no better Conserva- 
tives than small freeholders. 

(2) The unification of all the boroughs of Inner and Outer 
London into one rating area. This may possibly at first increase 
the burden on the wealthier districts, but it will not do so if a 
strict control of expenditure and audit of accounts are established. 
In any case the measure is just, and therefore no true Con- 
servative should shrink from it. 

(3) The protection of Trade-Union provident funds, specifically 
subscribed for the purpose, from liability for the general debts of 
the Union. This will necessitate the compulsory separation of 
provident funds from general funds (in aid of strikes, &c.), and it 
will not assail the otherwise sound principle of the Taff Vale 
judgment. It will meet the legitimate demand of the T'rade- 
Unions that their provident funds should be consecrated to the 
benevolent purposes for which they were subscribed, while the 
liability of the general assets of the Union for civil wrongs would 
remain as at present. It is surely a Conservative measure to 
heal, on sound principles, a gaping wound between employers 
and employed. 

(4) The amendment of the Education Act by the admission of 
all religious sects to an equal share in the management. The 
necessity for this must now be frankly recognised in the case of 
schools maintained by public rates. The Act was a fair and 
judicious compromise when the Church of England schools were 
seized without payment, but it is time that the management 
should be placed on an unsectarian basis. The school buildings 
must become the property of the nation, and the rights of the 
Church of England must be fairly compensated. 


We have ample proof that the people of Britain are Unionists 
and Free-traders. The party who, while maintaining those 
principles, and protecting private property, can satisfy the 
electors that it appreciates their demands and consults their 
interests, need have no fear of its own stability and growth. 

In thus responding to the invitation in your leading article of 
last week, I might merely sign my letter as “A Defeated Con- 
servative Candidate,” but I prefer to append my own name, though 





it is merely that of a private in the vanquished army, to masking | 


=— which may possibly be unacceptable to some of my own 

y. 

—I am, Sir, &c., CuaBLes STEWART. 
Athenzwm Club. 


{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SpPRCTATOR.”] 
Smr,—The enclosed cutting from the Western Morning News 
of Saturday, February 3rd, bears out your article on this 
subject in last week's issue. It formed a part of the London 
Correspondent’s “ Letter.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Homeleigh, Yelverton, R.S.O. H. WaRREN Crowe. 


“ An argument often employed against the Protectionist system 
is that politics will become demoralised by the association of 
political and commercial interests at elections. The suggestion 
has been considered somewhat fanciful and extravagant. Are we 
not all honourable men? But some striking experiences durin 
the past election have thrown a lurid light upon this subject. 
have already referred to the un-English action of certain politicians 
in boycotting their neighbours because they have ventured: to 
exercise the liberty of conscience and the franchise which Parlia- 
ment has conferred upon them. But there is worse behind, It 
seems that certain firms are expecting to benefit from a change in 
the fiscal policy of this country. Some have speculated in 
anticipation of a change, and they have taken up the attitude 
that every workman who votes against such proposals is damagi 
the interests of the firm which employs him, and will therefore 
be discharged. Such coercion is difficult to characterise. A 
similar state of things, of course, prevails in America; but it is 
deplorable to find how readily it springs up on English soil as 
soon as the suggestion is made that Parliament shall constitute 
itself the tool of the manufacturer, ‘ Our business is our politics’ 
is ever the motto of the traders.” 





(To rus Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”} 
Srr,—The doom which might have been foreseen when in 
1903 Mr. Chamberlain stood up in the House of Commons to 
advocate a tax upon food has fallen upon the Unionist Party. 
It is broken as well as beaten. Is it possible to find a way to 
heal its divisions? It is clear that asa party it should adopt 
no programme whatever—such as Mr. Chamberlain is reported 
to propose—dealing with so-called Fiscal Reform. During 
this Parliament any question of taxing food or manufactured 
articles is out of the range of practical politics. The proposal 
is as good as dead. Any attempt to revive it by a Resolution 
or a Bill would be to court disastrous defeat and to make the 
Protectionists ridiculous. They must feel this themselves. As 
individuals they can with perfect propriety express their ideas 
in the debates upon the Budget and upon other like occasions; 
and as individuals they can tour round the country during 
the Recess, following their leader in the (I think) hopeless 
task of endeavouring to convert the constituencies. But 
with all this the Unionist Party, as a party, would have 
nothing to do. They would be occupied in giving a united 
consideration to the Education Bill, to Disestablishment 
in Wales, to Army reform, to the demands of the Labour 
Members, and while acting as a united party would gain a 
weight and consideration in the country out of all proportion 
to their diminished numbers. I write in ignorance of what 
Mr. Balfour may say or do during this week; but I see no 
reason why he should not continue the leader of the party 
if he will say, what he must know to be the fact, that taxation 
of food is as a dead thing; and further, that he will have 
nothing to do with any attempt to galvanise it into a mockery 
of life while the nation holds to its present firm, unhesitating 
belief. Retaliation may drop also into limbo, and no one will 
greatly lament. I write as a Unionist Free-trader.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. T. Matieson, 
Great Tew. 


RECONSTRUCTION: A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 
(To tus Eprror or tus “ Spectator.”’) 

Srr,—In your last issue you invite suggestions for the recon- 

struction of the Unionist Party. Here at least is a wise word 

of warning as to what not to do. Lord Russell writes in 

March, 1875, as follows :— 


“* And now let us talk of the state of the nation, or comets 
that all the world understands.’ So says Squire Western wit 

his usual wisdom. I am about to follow his example. The 
Whig party has hardly ever been so discomfited. Still there is a 
course which, perhaps not in my life-time, but before very long, 
may lead them to permanent success. I should say this way 
consists in holding fast by sound principles, and never giving up, 
as Disraeli used to do, the support of good measures and resist- 
ance to bad ones, in the vain hope of getting the assistance of the 
extreme Radicals, or the ultramontane Catholics, or the Home 
Rulers, or the men of acrotchet, in hopes to carry a snap motion, 
I say this because I see there has been a very large minority in 
support of one of the worst private interests I know of and which 
I always resisted...... If you and Hartington and Forster and 
Selborne, and some two or three others, Goschen and Wodehouse, 
&c., will get together and put a curb on these mischievous and 
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unprincipled motions, the character of the Opposition will be 
raised. If not, I shall never again enter the House of Lords.”— 
“Life of Earl Granville,” Vol. II., p. 152, by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. 
—I am, Sir, &., 
Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne. 
P.S.—But for your having stopped the Fiscal policy con- 
troversy, one would be tempted to quote the delightful 
passage on p. 238, Vol. IL, giving Chamberlain’s wind-up of 
the debate on “ Fair-trade” in 1881, in a speech in which he 
so effectively trampled underfoot the ancient fallacies of the 
Protectionist. 


Prverit. TURNBULL. 





THE LEADERSHIP OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Spxcrator,”’] 

Sir,—I find in Lord Roberts’s “Forty-one Years in India” 
(Vol. I., p. 215) a curious military parallel to the situation of 
the Unionist Party at the present time. In September, 1857, 
Archdale Wilson was hesitating to make the assault on Delhi 
with the force under his command. A Council was held to 
decide on what was to be done; and that morning John 
Nicholson told Lord Roberts in confidence :— 

“Delhi must be taken, and it is absolutely essential that this 
should be done at once; and if Wilson hesitates longer I intend 
to propose at to-day’s meeting that he should be superseded.’ I 
was greatly startled, and ventured to remark that 
Wilson’s removal would leave him, Nicholson, senior officer with 
the force. He smiled as he answered: ‘I have not overlooked 
that fact. I shall make it perfectly clear that, under the cir- 
cumstances, I could not possibly accept the command myself, and 
I shall propose that it be given to Campbell of the 52nd. Iam 
prepared to serve under him for the time being, so no one can 
ever accuse me of being influenced by personal motives.’ Happily 
Nicholson was not called upon to take so unusualastep...... 
Wilson agreed to the assault.” 
—I an, Sir, &., 

Worcester. 


Henry D. Harsen. 





THE FISCAL VERDICT. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of Saturday last I note a letter from my 
late opponent, Sir C. E. Howard Vincent. He omits to state 
that after his twenty years’ advocacy of Protection in 
Sheffield the aggregate vote for the five divisions at the 
recent General Election showed a majority for Free-trade. 
It says little for his arguments that in his division only 82} 
per cent. of the electors went to the poll. Had there been 
sufficient time to organise the Free-trade campaign properly, 
another 10 per cent. ought to have been recorded. It is 
almost certain the Protectionist candidate polled his last 
man; therefore this 10 per cent., added to the Free-trade 
vote, would probably have wiped out his majority. The fiscal 
fallacies promulgated there for twenty years could not be 
eradicated in a month. I do not propose to enter into the 
Fiscal question here, beyond stating that the point raised— 
viz., excess of imports over exports—has been repeatedly 
answered, and was fully dealt with by me during the contest. 
—I am, Sir, &c., STanLey UDALE. 
National Inberal Club, Whitehall Place, 8.W. 





“STEADY.” 

[To tae Eprtor or tHe “ Sprctator.”] 
S1r,—I am afraid that your article under this heading in last 
week’s issue is liable to an interpretation which I am sure no 
one would deprecate more than yourself. “To steady the new 
men”; “proposals that are wild”; “to be slightly bewildered 
by very large figures,” &c., &c., are phrases which convey a 
suggestion of veiled patronage and superiority, of which I am 
sure the Spectator is quite unconscious, and will take the first 
opportunity to repudiate. To a large extent the new Labour 
Party is akin to the movement led in France by M. Jaurés, 
and in Germany by Herr Bebel. In knowledge of economics 
the average Labour Member will compare, to say the least, 
with the average Member of any of the other parties; the 
same may be said of the leaders; and it should not be forgotten 
that outside the House of Commons Labour counts many dis- 
tinguished names amongst its supporters. No doubt in the 
future proposals emanating from the Labour Party will be 
combated by the Spectator as strenuously as it has on the 
present occasion opposed the Protection propaganda. I believe 
you will be on the losing side, and it will be a source of satis- 
faction to you to look back on a square fight in which you 
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have treated your opponents with courtesy and from 

the beginning.—Trusting you will remove the Possibility for 

such a misconception, I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Saaw 
14 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, N.W. ‘ 


[We can assure our correspondent that the very last thj 
we desired to do was to seem to patronise the Laboy 
Members. We are fully aware of the high standard ot 
education among them, and also of the fact that the majority 
of them have experience in administrative work. Howeye 
much we may differ from them, they will always receiv 
courtesy and respect from us.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOvs 
EDUCATION. 
[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Many will be glad that you have decided to reopen your 
columns to a discussion of the problem of retaining “fund. 
mental Christianity” in our schools; and if future contribp. 
tions are as valuable as many which you have published during 
the last few weeks, we shall indeed be under a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Spectator. Your leading article at th 
beginning of the discussion said just what many clergy and 
laymen of the Church of England are feeling now, and, | 
doubt not, many Nonconformists too. 

A solution of the problem, I believe, is to be found, not by 
controversialists on one side or the other, but by Christian meg 
who are also educational experts. Might we not have an Advisory 
Committee, on which the Church of England would be well repre. 
sented by some of the ex-Head-Masters of our public schools, like 
Bishops Percival and Welldon, Canon Wilson, the Archdeacon 
of Winchester, and the Master of Trinity, men of faith and 
wisdom, with a large experience of teaching? On the Noncon- 
formist side, such names as those of Dr. Forsyth, Dr. Adeney, 
and Dr. Fairbairn suggest themselves at once, even to one 
unfamiliar with the inner life of the Nonconformist bodies; and 
to such as these should be added a number of laymen, both 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, who are also men of educational 
experience, 

Such a body of men, though their experience has been gained 
in teaching older pupils, might be trusted to approach the 
question from the point of view of the child rather than of the 
Church or sect, and to agree on a form of “fundamental 
Christianity ” which, though it might not satisfy controversialists, 
would be of untold value to the children, and through them to 
the whole nation. Such teaching ought not to be an “extra subject,” 
to be taken by some children while the rest are at their games, 
but should be a regular part of the school work; and it would be 
well if, as was lately suggested in a letter to the Times, it were 
under the supervision of his Majesty’s inspector. The teacher 
would in many cases lose his best help towards training the 
children’s characters if the religious teaching were taken out of 
his hands and given over to outsiders. But where a master 
could not conscientiously take part in it, it would not be difficult 
in the case of the larger schools to make such arrangements as 
would set him free from the obligation of giving it. In smaller 
schools this might not always be easy; but surely it is a lesser 
evil that a good man hereand there should for conscience’ sake be 
excluded from these than that the children should be deprived of 
the teaching which the great majority of their parents wish them 
to have. 

May I add a word about the admission of ministers of the various 
denominations to teach, in the schools, the children of their own 
people? Such teaching might conceivably make for division among 
the children, and tend to make them prigs rather than Christians. 
In practice, I hope that that would not often be the result. A 
reasonable man, for instance, teaching the Catechism, does not 
treat it as “a summary of the doctrines whereby the Church of 
England is distinguished from Dissenters.” He uses it to show 
that the deep things of faith are inseparably connected with 
common, everyday duty. His aim is not to turn out theological 
experts, but good Christians and good citizens, living proofs 
of that “state of salvation” to which God has called them. 
And surely the children are likely to gain something by the 
teaching, once a week or so, of a man who—though he be nota 
trained teacher—can help them to see some things from a fresh 
point of view, and to realise some truths which may not be of 
much use for the purposes of examination, but are invaluable for 
the purposes of life. 


—I am, Sir, &., J. M. J. 


[To tae Eprror or tas “ Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—Those who are seeking a solution of the problem of 
religious instruction in the elementary schools may get some 
hints from the state of affairs at Bedford. The town hasa 
population of nearly forty thousand, and it is probably the 
only one of that size in England which has no Voluntary 
schools. (There was one a few years ago with an average 
attendance of twenty-four; I am told it is now closed.) For 











many years the cost of elementary education there was borne 
by the Harpur Charity. Some ten years back it was found 
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ing to the growth of the town, the proportion payable 
by the Haxpar Goad wales the scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners was insufficient. An attempt was made to provide 
Voluntary schools to meet the deficiency. It failed, and a 
School Board was formed. The Board followed the lines of 
the Harpur Trust management. Under the Act of 1902 all 


the schools passed under the control of the new local authority, 


” hose policy, speaking broadly, was the same as that of its 


redecessors. I cannot supply details of the religious in- 
struction that is given, but I believe it consists of simple 
Biblical teaching, with a few prayers and hymns. There are 
no religious tests for teachers. The parents are perfectly 
satisfied; no complaint has been heard from any section of 
the people; and Bedford has taken no part in the “ passive 
resistance” movement. “ Human affairs,” said Sir James 
Grabam, “are conducted by the compromise of extreme 
opinions.” —(“ Sir Robert Peel,” Vol. III., p. 408.) In looking 
for a middle way between purely secular teaching on the one 
band, and admitting the claims of theologians on the other, 
the example of a satisfactory compromise in a community 
large enough to enable one to judge of its effects in other 
places may be found useful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hitchin. JAMES CHRISTIE. 


NONCONFORMIST CLERGYMEN AND POLITICS. 
[To Tne Epiron ov TuR “SPEecTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of February 3rd your correspondent 
“W. R.” complains of rash assertions on this subject, but he 
winds up his letter with a very remarkable statement of his 
own. He says: “I have a friend who drops into a parish 
church near his home on a wet Sunday who has heard the 
same sermon on ‘ Godless schools’ six times.” Now, when we 
hear of a statement of this kind in general conversation, we 
do not attach much importance to it. But when it is de- 
liberately made by a Nonconformist minister who complains 
of the misrepresentations of others, and when it receives the 
publicity of your columns, it calls for consideration. I 
challenge “ W. R.” to come out into the open. I invite him 
to give us, in your next issue, his own name and address, and 
the name and address of his friend. Further inquiry can 
then be made and the results published. To use “ W. R.’s” 
own words, “I should like you to put the question to the test.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Joun F. RicHarps. 
Bishopstone, Lewes. 








“ONE VOTE ONE VALUE” IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To Tur Eviror or THe “Sprcraror.”) 
Sm,—In an editorial note which appears in your issue 
of February 3rd you ask: “Why should a man have 
bestowed upon him a double dose of political power 
because he lives in the country?” I venture to suggest 
that this is not the basis of the claim put forward 
by the advocates of electoral districts in proportion to 
population rather than in proportion to names on the register. 
When challenged by the advocates of woman’s suffrage for our 
justification for excluding female citizens from the franchise, 
we are wont to reply that women generally are represented by 
their male relatives ; and this is largely true, and in old settled 
countries where there is no great variation of the numerical 
relation of the sexes no great injustice is done. In the 
Transvaal, however, the case is very different. The new 
settlers congregated in the mining districts are mostly single 
men ; their interest in the country is certainly recent, and may 
be transient; and at best they represent only themselves—I 
had almost written, their own selfishness—~whilst the older 
inhabitants are mostly heads of households, and represent 
besides themselves a number of unenfranchised citizens whose 
interests the State would ignore under a registerial basis of 
representation. It seems to me that a franchise which is 
limited in any way is a trust conferred on one section of the 
community for the interests of the whole, and in this sense is 
not personal but representative, and should in fairness carry 
weight in proportion to the numbers it represents.—I am, 
Sir, &., Henry PEraHicx. 
Weston-super-Mare. 





ADMIRALTY POLICY AND NAVAL ENGINEERS. 
(To rae Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sm,—Knowing the keen and deep interest that you take in 

naval matters, I make no apology for calling the attention of 





your readers to the recently issued “ Statement of Admiralty 
Policy,” and would like at the same time to particularise one 
or two points which are of more than passing importance. 


With the general training of the future naval officers, as 
outlined in the late First Lord’s “ Statement,” critics can have but 
little to cavil at, for the courses of study are broad, comprehen- 
sive, and sufficiently technical to enable each student to grasp, 
in @ general way, most of the problems that a naval career 
meets with. That all naval officers should have a good 
grounding in engineering goes without saying, seeing that 
@ battleship is a floating mass of machinery; but whether the 
course of engineering as outlined in the “Statement” in question 
is sufficient for those officers who are to specialise in engineering 
is doubtful. The best engineering experience is against a favour- 
able verdict on the issue. 

Like all other technical professions, engineering must be tackled 
whilst the student is still a youth, and there can be no stopping- 
place in the pursuit of knowledge until the whilom student finally 
lays down the working tools and bids good-bye to the instruments 
amongst which his whole professional life has been spent. Accord- 
ing to Lord Cawdor's “Statement,” the specialisation in engineering 
is not to commence until the officers become Sub-Lieutenants or 
Lieutenants, Engineering is then to be taken as a special course, 
just as gunnery and torpedo work are nuw taken, but with this 
difference, that the engineering course will be of longer duration, 
and that the officers thus specialising will remain at it until 
Commander’s rank is reached. With such a training, can the 
nation obtain that high degree of eificiency in engineering that 
is demanded for its fleets? The writer of these lines is sceptical 
as to the good results; and with such issues hanging in the 
balance as the well-being of the Navy experiments of this nature 
should not be too freely attempted unless the end can be clearly 
seen. 

It must be remembered that the present naval engineer officers 
were trained at the Keyham Engineering College, where they 
received such a technical training as perlaps could not be equalled, 
certainly not surpassed, in any Engineering College in the world. 
Despite the superlative educational advantages which Keyham 
offered, there have been misgivings as to whether the nation got 
as much, in the shape of ability, as it was entitled to expect for 
the amount of money expended annually in the training of these 
officers. And now it is proposed to abolish the long training 
which Keyham exacted for ofiicers who had nothing else to learn 
but engineering, and substitute in its stead the short elementary 
course gone through at Osborne, plus the special knowledge which 
the future engineer officer will get when he branches off into 
engineering. Such a proposition as the one under discussion is 
enough to stagger one when it is realised how stupendous is the 
responsibility that rests upon the shoulders of the Chief Engineer 
of a modern man-of-war. 

The foregoing is one of the points that I wished to particularise 
in the Admiralty “Statement”; but another, and one by no means 
less important than the former, awaits comment. For the first 
time in the history of the Navy, an attempt is about to be made 
to convert firemen into engine-room watchkeepers, thus displacing 
the chief engine-room artificers—skilled engineers, who outside 
the Service have their counterparts in the engineers of the 
mercantile marine—who hitherto for many years have been the 
responsible watchkeeping officers in our battleships. The ostensible 
reason given for this dramatic change in such an important detail 
is that the artificer, being so highly trained in a mechanical sense, 
is more or less a wasted unit when doing the ordinary duties of a 
watchkeeper. This is not so. It is just because engine-room 
watchkeeping is such an onerous duty that highly skilled men 
are so necessary for its proper fulfilment. 

Let it be clearly understood what is proposed in the Admiralty’s 
new departure. Specially selected firemen are to be trained to 
undertake the duties of engine-room watchkeepers. In other 
words, all the executive duties of the engine-rooms and stokeholds 
are to be invested in these stokers, whilst the highly intelligent 
and mechanically educated artificer is relegated to the recreation- 
room,—for I must confess, Sir, that I do not quite know what else 
will become of the artificer when the saip is under steam, as he 
certainly cannot repair the engines and boilers if they are all work- 
ing. Let us assume, however, that some light kind of duty can 
be found for him below—there will be any number from fourteen to 
eighteen in a first-class battleship—he must, necessarily, be under 
the absolute and complete supervision of the senior watchkeeping 
officer, who will, in nine cases out ten, be a promoted stoker. 
So that we shall see an artificer, borne in the Navy for special and 
technical work, subordinate to another official who yesterday 
might have been a ploughman or a dock labourer. No slight is 
here intended to the stoker class, as they are a very patient and 
hard-worked body of men. The writer is only putting the cir- 
cumstances as they will occur if this new scheme should come 
into existence. 

I put it to your readers, Sir, why and where is the necessity for 
such a drastic change? It is not pretended here to elevate the 
duties of an engine-room watchkeeper to the same point in the 
scale as those performed by the watchkeeper on the bridge of the 
ship; what the writer would urge is that it would be just as 
grotesque a farce to place the average bluejacket petty-ollicer as 
responsible officer of the watch on deck, as it is to place a stoker 
in charge of the engines and stokeholds of a first-class cruiser. 

I must leave your readers to imagine the shudder that would 
go through the occupants of the various state-rooms of our ocean- 
going merchant vessels if they were informed one morning by 
the captains that henceforth the engine-room watches would be 
kept by the “greasers,” so that the engineers of the ship might 
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have a little more time to attend to social functions of the ship. 
And wherein would such a statement be at variance with what 
is proposed for the Royal Navy ? Yet there is a difference. It is 
this. In the ordinary vessel of the mercantile marine there is no 
comparison between the engine-room duties of one of these ships 
and of those in the Royal Navy. The one is the simplicity of the 
farmer’s gig compared to the 60 h.p. motor-car of the ordinary 
millionaire. Boilers, piston speeds, pressures, auxiliary engines, 
are altogether different from, and more complicated than, those of 
the merchant service. To describe in detail all the major and 
minor differences of the two types would require all the space of 
the Spectator; suffice it to say that a four hours’ watch on the 
engine-room platform of a man-of-war when going at three- 
quarter speed is an experience that would give “thrills” to the 
engineer of the mercantile marine had he to endure it. 

" Resthe it is not yet too late for the Admiralty to refer Admiral 
Sir Archibald Douglas’s Report back for further and more detailed 
consideration, with a view to the two points raised in this letter 
getting fuller treatment. At least the public should know what 
the special grounds are that have led his Committee to suggest 
such revolutionary changes. “Efficiency” has been much in the 
air lately. The War Office has been swept out. Atthe Admiralty 
Sir John Fisher has already worked wonders. On the seas his 
reforming broom has swept into “Rotten Row” whole fleets of 
obsolete warships. For these things we have admired him, and 
anarvelled at his strength and daring. Is it too much to ask that 
he should give further consideration to this question of lowered 
ability in the engine-rooms? For lowered ability it surely must be 
if the engineer officers are only to have a perfunctory training in 
their professional duties, and the engine-room artificers to be 
replaced by firemen. So at least thinks one who is 


AN EX-EnGINE-Room WaATCHKEEPER. 





THE SITUATION ON THE CONGO. 
(To tae Eprror ov tax “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—While the new Commission appointed by King Leopold 
—the composition of which I commented upon in my letter 
of November 18th, 1905—is sitting in Brussels to “consider 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry,” the work of 
oppression continues unchecked on the Congo. There are 
indications, indeed, that European agents of the Administra- 
tion, and its Trusts, are having increased pressure placed 
upon them to augment the rubber output. This, of course, 
has been the cardinal feature of the situation since 1892. 
The chief task of the cosmopolitan representatives in Africa 
of the Congolese Administration in Brussels has always 
been to “devote all their energies to collecting the pro- 
ducts of the domaine,” whether such products are claimed 
by the “Administration” as revenue, by the Sovereign- 
King as revenue (Domaine de la Couronne), or by the 
Trusts as revenue. It has not changed. As the native 
owns nothing according to Congo State law and practice, 
no necessity exists to purchase from him produce which, 
it is true, he alone can gather, but which is the property 
of the Oongo “Administration” in Brussels. Having 
destroyed the stimulus of commerce, the stimulus of 
force alone remains. As the Commissioners admit, “rubber 
has everywhere been collected by force.” It is being so 
collected now. It cannot be collected otherwise so long 
as the “Congo State” is what it is to-day, what it 
has been since 1892. The Commissioners themselves are in 
accord with the central evil :—* L’indigine ne comprend, ne 
respecte que la force: il la confond avec le droit. L’Etat 
doit pouvoir assurer le triomphe de la loi et, par conséquent, 
contraindre le noir au travail.” Precisely the same argument 
as is now used to justify the modern slave-trade on the Congo 
was used to justify the oversea slave-trade by its principal 
beneficiaries. But the oversea slave-trade represented a 
recognised form of commercial activity, suppressed because, 
with the spread of education and enlightenment, it was seen 
to be. abominable. It was not the monopoly of a group 
of individuals as is the Congo slave-trade of to-day, carried 
on in defiance of the most solemn international pledges. Is 
it not monstrous, Sir, that civilisation should be assist- 
ing, apparently impotent, at the plunder of a continent, 
plunder accompanied inevitably with atrocity and outrage, 
in the interests of a restricted number of persons? Is it not 
also grotesquely horrible that such should be the case at the 
opening of the twentieth century of the Christian era? As 
every mail from the Congo brings me these letters—smeared, 
it seems at times, with the tears of those who pen them—with 
their atrocious details; of the massacre and torture of men, 
women, and children; of sacked and burning villages, crops and 


| 
houses” until redeemed with rubber, I feel that if only the 
English people could be brought to realise the true position 
of affairs, and the real and only cause of it, they would insist 
upon an end being made both of the cause and its effects, 
But it is so hard to make people understand.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. D. More, 
Hawarden, Chester. 
[We pablish Dr. Morel’s letter because we believe him to be 
a high-minded and fearless man striving to do a service to 
humanity under very great difficulties. We must not, however, 
be held to endorse any specific charges made by him, for we 
have no means of testing the accuracy of such specific charges. 
It is abundantly clear, nevertheless, that there has been 
terrible misery and evil in the Congo, and we fear that no 
adequate attempt is being made to find a remedy for even 
admitted wrongs.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE FORM OF PRAYER AT THE ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE KING’S ACCESSION. 

[To taz Evirorn or tue “Sprxctator.”] 
Sir,—The anniversary of the King’s accession and the Form 
of Prayer appointed for it have come round again. The 
clergy, I believe, would gladly observe the day as it comes 
round year by year, and a larger number of the loyal 
laity would no doubt be found in our churches on this 
day, if only the Form of Prayer were of a suitable 
character. Can the present Form be so described? First 
of all, it contains certain statements about the reigning 
Sovereign, whatever manner of man he may happen to be, and 
indeed implying that he must needs be a particular manner of 
man. Should not such a prayer beat leastimpersonal? As it 
is, the King can hardly be gratified by it, and the clergy, loyal 
as I trust we all are, can hardly say it with satisfaction. 
Like all the State prayers, it savours of a time when the 
Church was co-extensive with the State, and altogether sub- 
servient to the State. It seems a relic of a bygone political 
age, and breathes a servile spirit. A different conception of 
kingly authority has now been arrived at. The centre of 
political gravity has been shifted. We are surrounded by 
another atmosphere. The “divine right to govern wrong” 
has given place to a kingly throne,— 

“ Broad-based upon [his] people’s will, 

And compass’d by the inviolate sea.” 

I must admit one remarkable exception to the other prayers 
in this Form—the singularly beautiful “ Prayer for Unity”— 
which has strangely found a place among such very different 
surroundings, shining by contrast,— 

“ Like a rich jewel in an Athiop’s ear.” 


Sovereign rests simply and solely on the authority of a Royal 
proclamation, customarily issued at the commencement of 
each reign, and it has gone through many vicissitudes. 
Changes seem to have been made in almost every reign 
from Elizabeth downwards to the time of George I., when 
in the year 1715 the exceptional Prayer (whose author seems 
unknown) was introduced. The Form as it now stands is a 
modification of the previous Form, which was in use up to 
the accebsion of our present King. The Royal Warrant 
authorising its use is dated January 29th, 1901. This Order, 
however, was revoked on the November 9th following, when the 
present Service was substituted by the same authority. Oon- 
vocation, it appears, had been trying their hands upon it 
during the previous year, and it is in deference, as I suppose, 
to their representations that the three parts which form the 
“ Accession Service,” as now printed in our Prayer-books, 
have been enjoined.. The improvements are chiefly in the 
way of omission. We no longer, as in the late Queen's 
reign, are required to ask the Almighty to “ blast the designs 
of all her enemies,” a phrase which seems to recall and to 
retaliate the fears engendered by the Powder Plot. But the 
Service is susceptible of further improvement. As it is, it can 
never become popular. It might, however, be made an interest- 
ing and valuable Service, as well as the occasion of an object- 
lesson to the King’s subjects in all parts of his dominions 
and to the peoples of other lands. What the late Queen 
felt with regard to Occasional Services generally may be 
gathered from a letter she wrote to Lord Aberdeen on the 





plantations destroyed, women with babies at the breast dragged 
from their homes to the pestiferous dens called “ hostage | 





subject, in which she said (“Life of Prince Consort,” IIL, 
59): “ Were the Services of these days of a different kind from 





The Form of Prayer for the accession of the reigning 
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hat they are, the Queen would feel less strongly about it; 
hs t they always select chapters from the Old Testament 
ee the Psalms which are so totally inapplicable that all the 
toot such occasions ought to have is entirely done away with. 

Would Lord Aberdeen inculcate the Queen's wishes 

into the Archbishop’s mind, that there be no Jewish impreca- 
tions against our enemies?” Would it be too much to ask for 
a real revision P It need not bea party question. The com- 
position of a Collect is said to be a lost art; but there must at 
Jeast be those in authority who might be trusted to recast the 
present more than inadequate Form, and to render it less 
unworthy of a place in the Book of Common Prayer.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. J. Cowiuy-Brown. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 

[The very successful abridgment and recasting of the 
Coronation Service would seem to indicate that what our 
correspondent desires could be done.—EbD. Spectator. } 





ALFRED HUNT AND THE ACADEMY. 
[To Tae Eprron or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—In connection with your article in the Spectator of 
January 6th on the present Exhibition at Burlington House, 
it is interesting to note that the two pictures of Whitby by 
Alfred William Hunt, now hung in a place of honour, were 
rejected at the Academy of 1876, and exhibited the same 
season at the Fine Art Society's, where they attracted a good 
deal of attention. —I am, Sir, Xc., _ 





THE SIENESE SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
(To THe Epiror or THB * SPECTATOR.”] 
§m,—I have been asked by the Commissione Sienese di Storia 
Patria to make a catalogue raisonné of pictures of the Sienese 
school in Great Britain and Ireland. In the course of some 
years’ search I have succeeded in finding in this country about 
one hundred and thirty Sienese paintings. I shall be deeply 
grateful to any of your readers who possess pictures of this 
school, or have knowledge of such works, if they will com- 
municate with me. All letters may be addressed to me at 
110 Piccadilly, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Laneton Dovue.as. 





A LITERARY PARALLEL. 

[To tHe Epiron or THE “SpEcraTor.”) 
Sir,—It would be interesting to know how far Wordsworth 
may have been influenced, consciously or unconsciously, in his 
celebrated “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” by his reading 
of Cicero and Plato. In the stanzas commencing with the 
line— 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,” 
and concluding with the lines— 
“ As if his whole vocation, 
Were endless imitation,” 
we have a remarkable parallel to a corresponding passage in the 
“De Senectute,” chap. 21. The same main argument in favour 
of immortality on the basis of recollections in infancy is main- 
tained throughout, and the thought and phraseology are in 
several instances remarkably similar. One or two other 
passages where there is a slight divergency of thought and 
metaphor may be worth noting. Cf. 
“ Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither ” 
and “quasi terram videre videar aliquandoque in portum ex 
longa navigatione esse venturus”; ¢f. also, by way of con- 
trast, “Itaque adulescentes mihi mori sic videntur ut cum 
aquae multitudine flammae vis opprimitur” with the well- 
known lines from the “ Excursion ”— 

“The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” 
Certainly the “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality” and the 
“De Senectute ” would probably offer as fruitful a soil as could 
be found to the student in search of parallel passages.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ceci H. 8. Witson. 
Cirencester. 





THE “FAMILY HERALD.” 

(To rue Epitorn or THe “Sprecraror.”] 
Sim,—May we call your attention to a paragragh on p. 100 of 
the Spectator, January 20th, referring to a nove by Mrs. 





Alice M. Diehl? The writer of the paragraph, you will see, 
finishes up with this sentence :—“ The book, though it is toa 
certain extent readable, seems to deal in the main with people 
who live in the world usually depicted in the Family Herald, 
and not on this everyday earth.” This reference will doubt- 
less be read as an intentional disparagement of the Family 
Herald, and we shall be obliged, therefore, if you or the 
writer of the paragraph will do us the justice to explain 
particularly the difference between “the world usually 
depicted in the Family Herald” and the world novelists 
generally describe. It may be useful to us to know, and, as 
you have made use of the name of the Family Herald, we 
think we are entitled to ask for the explanation —We are, 


Sir, &e., Wiiu1am Stevens, Limited, 
Publishers of the Family Herald. 


23-24 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


[By “the world usually depicted in the Family Herald” 
we meant a world where virtue and vice are rewarded with 
somewhat greater swiftness and certainty than in the every- 
day world, and also where the proportion of Duchesses and 
Dukes, Earls and Countesses, Lords and Baronets, to the rest 
of the population is very much larger than, let us say, in the 
world inhabited by reviewers. We made no comparison with 
“the world novelists generally describe.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





MACBETH’S IMAGINATIVENESS. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THB “SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—In your review of Mr. Stopford Brooke's “ Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare” (Spectator, February 3rd) you allude to the 
author's analysis of the character of Macbeth, comparing it 
with Mr. Bradley’s treatment of the same subject in his 
recently published lectures. In calling special attention to a 
feature which each author seems to regard, more or less, as a 
discovery of his own, you say :— 

“But the main point of interest, of course, is the character of 

the hero himself. And here it is interesting to observe that both 
lay stress on Macbeth’s imaginativeness, Mr. Stopford Brooke 
apparently thinking he does so for the first time, and Mr. 
Bradley stating in a footnote that he does not know who first 
called attention to this salient characteristic.” 
May I venture to point out that before either Mr. Bradley 
or Mr. Stopford Brooke drew attention to this characteristic 
a young girl essayist,* writing on Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 
had spoken as follows ?— 

“ Of the two, man and woman, in so far as they compel (indeed 
they do compel) admiration, we cannot but admire the woman’s 
courage most. She fears neither devil nor man; she behaves 
with coolness in the direst extremity, and yet the awfulness of 
the strain is clearly manifest to her. But she has on her side the 
most powerful ally against terror—a total lack of imagination. 
Macbeth, on the other hand, is most fearfully imaginative, with 
nerves sensitive to rawness, and set quivering by every passing 
suggestion. Shakespeare is fond of making his principal 
characters differ from those around them, not only in suffering 
more, but in being cursed with far greater capacity for suffering. 
Before even he had done the deed, Macbeth knew the horrible 
taste of remorse; but time was long ere to the woman came the 
knocking at the gate and the vision of what bed she must lie 
down upon.” 

That both Mr. Bradley and Mr. Stopford Brooke should have 
overlooked these Shakespearean essays, published four years 
ago in this modest volume, is perhaps not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the name of the author was unknown in the world 
of letters, and that nothing in the title of the book suggests 
Shakespearean criticism. Also, in the reviews which appeared 
it was, with few exceptions, to the original poems and transla- 
tions that attention was directed rather than to the four 
essays on Hamlet, Macbeth, “The Fool in Lear,” and Iago, 
which are, in fact, the most notable feature of the book. It is 
surely a remarkable instance of identity of ideas arising in 
two original minds that these brief essays should contain in 
essence much that has been so justly held striking and admir- 
able in Mr. Bradley's more elaborate and scholarly work. 
This letter has been written in justice to a young author who 
can no longer speak for herself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Quam Ditxcra! 





WILLIAM JOYNSON AND SON—A DISCLAIMER, 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The erroreous statement regarding our mills made by 

one of the leading London papers on January 26th, and 

copied by numerous other papers, although contradicted and 


By Monica Peveril Turnbull, 





* “ A Short Day’s Work.” 
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apologised for in the issue of January 29th, appears to be 
still credited, as shown by the letters we receive. The con- 
tradiction has failed to reach many who saw the original 
statement. May we ask you to allow us through your 
columns to assure your readers that our workmen were 


perfectly free to vote as they thought right? We are not F 


suffering from foreign competition. Our mills are fully 
occupied. The statement that we contemplate working short 
time is a pure invention.—We are, Sir, &Xc., 
Wm. Joynson AND Son. 
Paper Millis, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 





THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srz,—In view of the probability that we shall very shortly be 
in a position to commence engaging our recruits, it occurs to 
me that retired Army surgeons and other doctors residing in 
various parts of the country would probably be willing to 
assist us, by performing free of charge the necessary medical 
examinations. I shall be greatly obliged if any gentlemen 
who are prepared to adopt this suggestion will kindly com- 
municate with you, and I would propose that a list of those 
who are good enough to respond should be published in your 
columns, accompanied by a suitable acknowledgment of their 
kindness in doing so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Potiocg, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


[Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.e., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &c., &c.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from which is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gy tics, and ketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
coukd have a Militia Army of two huncred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burdeu ou the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 


SupscripTions REcEIVED AND PROMISED UP TILL SATURDAY, 
Frsrvuary 3Rp :—£2,611 17s. 


SupscrreTions RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK :— 











R. E. ay 1 1 0, W.D. Scull iin we 200 
W. H. Wale os 5 0 0} George Grahame, H.B.M, 

W.S. Haldane ... on 500 Consul, Shiraz, Persia 110 
A Lieutenant-Colonel ... 100 0 0] Colonel George Chrystie 100 
Shadworth H. Hodgson 25 0 O| W.H. Hudleston 300 
H, G. on ee wn 8 3 0] Henry W. Lamb 200 
Louis Forbes 200 Seow Deete one =n 300 
A. E. C. W. 2 2 0] M. Llewellyn Evans .., 5 0 0 
MAS. ... 1 1 0O| Miss Mary Swanwick .., 110 
J3a8. . 1 1 0] Ambidexter eve ove 100 
M. B. - 1 1 0] E. Lloyd Jones ... 100 
M. E, Wedgwood eve 3 0 0] A.M. Drew on 100 
D. G. tins 20 0 O| H. T. Hodgson ... 5 0 0 
J. W. Kenyon pone 1 1 0} Hubert Coulson... 110 

Mrs. Evans oo ». £100 0 0 


Cheques should be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








POETRY. 


— 

ON THE DEATH OF A NOBLE LADY. 

Time, when thou shalt bring again 

Pallas from the Trojan plain, 

Portia from the Roman’s hall, 

Brynhild from the fiery wall, 

Eleanor, whose fearless breath 

Drew the venom’d fangs of Death, 

And Philippa doubly brave 

Or to conquer or to save— 


When thou shalt on one bestow 


All their grace and all their glow, 
All their strength and all their state, 
All their passion pure and great, 
Some far age may honour then 
Such another queen of men. 
HENRY Newsong, 








ART. 


> 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED TURNERS. 

THE Exhibition of the newly discovered pictures by Turner 
now open to wondering visitors at the Tate Gallery raises 
mixed feelings in the mind. It is, of course, impossible not 
to feel a sensation of pleasure at seeing these works of ths 
master, as it were, fresh from his studio. At the same time 
we must own that this pleasure has been obtained by prevent. 
ing the public during the last fifty years enjoying what they 
had a right to enjoy. Mr. E. T. Cook has described in tha 
thirteenth volume of his Library Edition of Ruskin the various 
controversies and disputes which took place over the will of 
Turner. Roughly speaking, Turner left his finished pictures 
to the nation and his money to necessitous artists. The will 
was disputed by his relations, and after a lawsuit a com. 
promise was arrived at by which the nation got the whole of 
his works, finished and unfinished, his relations the money, 
and the poor artists nothing. After some delay, the chief oil 
paintings were hung in a room at the National Gallery, and 
the water-colours and sketches were buried in the vaults, 
These last were eventually arranged and a part of them mounted 
and framed by Ruskin, who not only gave his service gratis, 
but was actually allowed by the representatives of the nation 
to pay for the framing himself! Apparently this princely 
inheritance was not considered worth any expenditure of 
money by the Treasury. There still remain eleven boxes 
full of drawings, many of the finest quality. When the 
oil pictures were hung fifty years ago there were left over a 
number of not quite finished pictures. These were put aside, 
and, marvellous as it may seem, forgotten. After half-a. 
century these treasures were discovered coated thickly with 
dust, part of which was probably deposited in Turner's studio. 
The vaults of the National Gallery are doubtless of ample 
proportions, but still that so many large canvases should have 
been unperceived all these years seems incredible. We refuse 
to believe that had the existence of these admirable works 
been remembered they would have remained unexhibited. 
Perhaps, however, we should recall to mind the exhilarated 
Volunteer bandsman of Charles Keene, who, when the railway 
guard remonstrated with him that he could not have lost his 
ticket, answered: “ Why, man, I’ve lost the big drum!” 
Besides the newly discovered canvases, there are several which 
have till now adorned the Board-rooms and offices of the 
National Gallery. Altogether, there are some thirty pictures 
now exhibited publicly for the first time, and twenty of them 
have never been hung anywhere since they left the workshop 
of the master. 

The first thing to strike us about the new pictures is their 
extraordinary state of preservation. We are accustomed to 
regard Turner as the worst of workmen in reference to the 
stability of his paint. Here we see untarnished lights and 
unbrowned cool colours. Do these canvases owe their preser- 
vation to the fact that the finishing processes of the painter, 
his glazes of paint mixed with beer, and his retouchings with 
water-colour, were omitted? The works as we see them 
suggest a very direct method of painting, and to this they 
most probably owe their preservation. There is yet another 
possible cause to be found in the fact that the paint hardened 
for fifty years before it was varnished. May we not hope 
that the authorities of the Gallery will make a technical 
investigation of the subject, and publish their conclusions? 
We seem to have blundered on the secret of preserving the 
brilliancy of colours in oil painting. 

A most impressive fact about these unfinished pictures is 
their absolute completeness. Take, for instance, the Sunset 
with a Boat between Headlands, one of the most unfinished of 
the works. The key of colour of pale apricot and amethyst 








t Provided that 100 other readers of the Spectator subscribe £3 each, 


blue is perfectly thought out and exactly balanced in the pro 
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and the composition broadly and surely placed on the canvas. 
There is none of the vagueness of the painter who is not sure 
of what he is about. The vision was complete; it only 
‘ned for it to be fixed. Although the process was 
remain , A P 
arrested, nothing that was done hindered the final impression. 
This applies to all the new pictures here. Each was conceived 
as an organic whole. These visions of pure beauty of line, 
of value, and of colour, with their atmosphere of poetry, are, 
however, indescribable in words. Who can describe coloured 
light ? Turner in his latest development, more than any artist 
who had gone before him, painted not so much the objects 
he saw as the light which played round them. A notable 
instance of this is the Interior at Petworth. What Turner 
wanted us to feel was not the size and shape of the furniture 
of the room, but the flooding light which comes in white from 
the archway in front and green from the concealed window 
on the right. Although we are not shown exactly what the 
contents of the room are, we realise perfectly the spaces of 
luminous air into which it is divided. If Turner had stopped 
to delineate tables and chairs we should have had our atten- 
tion arrested by these, and never have seen the diviner vision 
of coloured light. 

Two of the most beautiful pictures are hung side by side,— 
The Thames Above Waterloo Bridge, and The Evening Star. 
The former is one of those marvellous pictures which Turner 
painted in the palest tones, and which yet have infinite 
contrast and illusion of depth. The design of the smoke 
rushing up from the chimneys on the right is splendid, and 
the light through the phantom arches of the bridge one of 
those things which Turner alone could do. The Evening Star 
is in every way a finished picture, and is a most poetical as well 
as a most realistic piece of work. Could the remains of a dead 
sunset over the sea have been more perfectly realised, or could 
the romance of twilight have been more fully preserved? The 
painting of the sky is one of those inscrutable pieces of work- 
manship to which only consummate masters attain. A picture 
which for the purity of its colour is hard to match is the 
Norham Castle, while the Bay of Baiz is a noble composition in 
which the warm colour of the foreground and trees surrounds 
a lovely patch of the tenderest cool colour. There is some- 
thing of the feeling of the Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus in the 
Rocky Bay, though the colour is entirely different. It is the 
same strange land of great mountains coming down to the sea, 
—an undiscovered and mysterious country. 

There are a number of small pictures besides these larger 
canvases. Among these are some quite delightful representa- 
tions of yachts racing. The flocks of white sails, like the 
wings of sea-birds, flit over the sea in wonderfal patterns. In 
the Yacht-Racing in the Solent, No. 2, there is a most beautiful 
sky with white clouds low in tone. A Regatta on the Medway 
is an exquisite small picture, elaborately worked, and full of 
distance and light, and of vitality of touch. 

It is a curious sensation to see a number of Turners with 
which one has not been familiar from one’s youth. It seems 
possible to realise in a quite special degree from these works 
how great was the painter and how vast was his innovation. 
No one in the world had painted like him before, and land- 
scape painting became in his hands a new art. The latest of 
impressionists are but his imitators, taking some part of his 
practice and developing it into a line of their own. The 
luminosity and absence of darks in Claude Monet are but a 
part of the system of Turner; and how much better done is 
the original. No modern luminéste has ever handled a com- 
plicated problem of light with the sureness of The Thames 
Above Waterloo Bridge or the Hastings. 

One of the conditions of Turner’s will was that the pictures 
bequeathed by him to the nation should be all hung together 
in a gallery called “Turner's Gallery.” This condition has 
been disregarded, and the pictures are scattered over the 
country, the fact being that the gallery devoted to Turner in 
Trafalgar Square, though outrageously crowded, is not nearly 
large enough to contain all the pictures. There is no doubt 
much to be said in favour of lending pictures to provincial 
collections, but this should not be done simply because there 
is no room in London. 

To expect reason and justice from the Government of the 
country in this matter is, we fear, hopeless. They accepted 
the pictures fifty years ago, apparently in the spirit of Mr. 
Wemmick, because they were “ property and portable,” but 

no attempt was made either to exhibit the treasures properly 





or to carry out the wishes of the author of this great gift. Is it 
too wild a hope that some day a rich man may arise who, 
caring for the fame of one of England's greatest men, may 
be inspired to build a gallery worthy of the works of Turner ? 
Such a gallery should have room enough for all the pictures 
to be properly seen. Who can honestly say he knows what 
the landscapes in the topmost row in the Turner Room of the 
National Gallery are really like? As well as the great pictures 
should be shown water-colours and drawings illustrating the 
progress of the idea in the artist’s mind, and his versions 
of the same subject under different aspects of light and 
feeling. A gallery so arranged would be of endless attrac- 
tion, for Turner’s outlook was so varied and his industry 
so great that there would be found infinite variety both of 
subject and treatment. There should be also a collection of 
photographs of works in private hands. Altogether this gallery 
might become a worthy monument to one of the greatest 
artists that the world has ever known. Shall we ever 
see the realisation of this dream? Who knows? Did not 
people in the past lament that there was no gallery devoted 
to English art, and did not the generous founder of the Tate 
Gallery remove a national reproach? Let us hope that some 
day “Turner’s Gallery” may be built, and in it be enshrined 
that wonderful treasure of his painting which is the finest 
flower of the art of England. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


saincinailipdiansiags 
EMERSON.* 

THE centenary of the birth of a famous writer is a good 
vantage-ground from which to consider his position in the 
hierarchy of letters. It is far enough off to be free from the 
glamour of the living personality, and to be safe also from the 
influence of the reaction which waits on all high contemporary 
reputations. Emerson’s prestige has suffered something of 
the same fate as Macaulay’s. Both enjoyed a surprising fame 
in their own generation; both in time fell into the hands of 
more eclectic critics, to whom an author’s popularity was in 
itself ground for suspicion ; and both were for the moment rele- 
gated to the shelves of Mechanics’ Institutes, and condemned as 
food only for the half-educated mind. The reaction in one 
case was short-lived. Macaulay’s fame, it may be confidently 
said, burns to-day brighter than ever, though his defects are 
patent to any child. In Emerson’s case the rehabilitation 
has been slower, partly because he gave us a philosophy 
of conduct, and the inclination of the world has rather 
drifted from such bequests; partly because the agreeable 
patriotism of his countrymen has led them to continue 
praising him, not always with intelligence and taste. Fewer 
educated men, we suppose, read him to-day than any other 
writer of equal value. And yet a revival must surely come. 
If we winnow his many volumes of essays and poetry,-a sub- 
stantial amount of grain remains when the chaff is discarded. 
His intellectual atmosphere is a little foreign, he talks often 
in strange accents, he is dogmatic on the most delicate un- 
certainties, and prostrates himself sometimes before tinsel 
deities. But in the last resort he has two qualities which 
must assure him immortality,—insight into the nature of man, 
and some share of the poetic fire. 

Emerson’s works are the direct expression of the man. He 
never posed in his life, but wrote down what he thought and 
felt as sincerely as if it had been his private diary. No large 
passions stirred the placid surface of his days. Living “ not 
wholly in the busy world, nor quite beyond it,” among his 
books and pinewoods and pleasant like-minded friends, he 
thought that he thereby had obtained a standpoint for under- 
standing and directing the world. The truth was that he had 
created a little ideal world of his own. He wished, as he said 
himself, to “live in the light,” and he carefully excluded all 
the sorrows and tragedies of life from his soul. The trouble 
is that much of life is in the dark or in the twilight, and the 
philosopher who lives only “at large leisure in noble 
mornings” is scarcely qualified to judge it. It is 
in his very lucidity and calm that his imperfections lie. 
His truths are half-truths often, because his data are so 





"© The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With an Introduction 
and Notes. “Centenary Edition,” London: A, Constable and Co. 12 vols, 
(6s. net each.j 
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jealously circumscribed. Hence he has nothing of the 
fierce energy and fire of Carlyle, who, approaching the 
world with much the same metaphysical equipment, 
saw far deeper into the tangle of its being. The complete 
god-like man may know all things, and yet keep his divine 
serenity; but Emerson was complete only because he was 
imperfect, and serene only because his eyesight was bad. At 
the same time, this instinct for completeness is the source of 
his chief merit. He labours to be practical, to translate his 
thought into the current language of the world. If he fails, 
consequently, to be a great seer, he is a most admirable teacher. 
He has no love of wanton destruction. Carlyle destroys faiths 
and institutions, but Emerson builds them all up again on a 
sober, decent, republican basis. He never forgot that he had 
been a preacher and was a lecturer, and the medium which he 
had discovered dominated his thought. He must provide his 
audience with a “message,” and that message must be four- 
square, and satisfactory, and reasonably comforting. There 
are no loose ends to his teaching. It may be vague and 
mystical, but it has always the accent of finality. 

It is a futile task to attempt to classify his thought under 
any of the accepted heads. In a sense he was an idealist after 
the German pattern, but he had no exact system of meta- 
physics behind him. His philosophy was always concrete and 
emotional, a collection of aphorisms rather than an organon. 
First and foremost he was an intuitionist, resting upon the 
ordinary consciousness without any real effort to seek a higher 
unity. His keen instinct for the practical life would have 
made him subscribe to much of the doctrine of Carlyle’s famous 
“ Characteristics.” Though grouped among transcendentalists, 
he really fought transcendentalism as the champion of practical 
ethics. This lack of the true speculative interest is the secret 
of his success as a moralist, for your metaphysician is no 
teacher, and can never present his conclusions in the form 
of a lesson. The same thing is true of his scholar- 
ship. He had a great knowledge of books, but little exact 
learning, and this very lack gave him the courage to 
make fearless use of the profundities of science and history. 
The result is sometimes comic, yet it is often sublime. For, 
as we have said, he had the poet’s instinct, and could fly toa 
conclusion which a more learned and exact man would have 
approached after years of toil. It was Professor Tyndall, if 
we remember rightly, who proclaimed him as one of the first 
of evolutionists, and praised his skill in transmuting a 
scientific conception into the warmer tones of an ideal world. 
This is no slight tribute from an uncompromising scientist to 
one whose methods were wholly unscientific, and whose 
weight, on the whole, was flung on the other side. The 
cardinal merit of Emerson was his power of taking toll of all 
domains of human knowledge to illustrate his teaching. It 
is all excellent talk, wise, soothing, practical, and lit up at 
times by an insight and an imagination which would have 
been impossible to any one save a true poet. 

We should place this poetic quality among the first of his 
merits. It redeems a style which is otherwise staccato, un- 
rbythmical, and not infrequently turgid. The atmosphere of 
the platform is always about him, and there is a constant 
straining after oratorical effect. His sentences and his argument 
have often no real interconnection,—“ save in God,” as he once 
said; but an ultimate Divine absorption can scarcely atone for 
grammatical and logical flaws. He has sometimes, too, a 
Sibylline obscurity which means nothing. As Mr. Morley well 
says, “a platitude is not turned into profundity by being 
dressed up as a conundrum.” On the other hand, he has 
delightful surprises. A sudden touch of tenderness, a gleam 
of beautiful fancy, a difficult thought in a perfect phrase, 
comes upon us with a shock of pleasure. The lecturer 
is forgotten, and we see only the poet. It is this 
which makes Emerson a stimulating writer. He is full 
of things which linger in the memory, and _ provoke 
to thought, not because ‘of the argument in which they 
appear, but because of their imaginative irrelevance. The 
popular expounder of ethics turns suddenly from his pruden- 
tial maxims to give us a glimpse of the City of God. Strangely 
enough, we find this poetic quality chiefly in his prose. His 
poetry is disappointing because of his defects of technical 
equipment. He chose the lyrical style in the main, and his 
sense was too blunt for any but the more obvious harmonies, 
His verses have the same staccato monotony as his essays. 


. . Pe, 
an extreme sincerity and simplicity which condone all metrica} 
imperfections, as in the song, “ Good-bye, proud world! T'n 
going home,” or the beautiful “ Give all to Love.” Poems like 
“Merlin” and “Brahma” owe their merit to their sheer 
imaginative force, and not to style. But it is from his poet, 
that we get the most pleasing impression of the we 
His lecturer's gown is forgotten; he has no “call” to dray 
obvious morals and be sententious about insoluble problems, 
He writes to please himself, to tell of the simple, wholesome 
Joys of his life, and his serene and kindly meditations, No 
man who looked out on life with such clear, charitable eyes can 
be forgotten by posterity. 





THE CHANNEL FERRY.* 


THE chief statements and most important statistics cop. 
tained in this large and amply illustrated book were 
prepared to meet Parliamentary inquiry into the merits of 
the Channel Ferry Bill presented by the Intercontinenta 
Railway Company. The scheme is now, in answer to requests 
from many quarters, presented in book form, M. Radakowski, 
the compiler, rightly believing that “the whole question of 
unbroken railroad communication between this country and 
the Continent is presented in a more complete form than 
hitherto, and that the trade and traffic figures may be of 
somewhat general interest owing to their being an attempt at 
calculating the weight of the whole trade of the United 
Kingdom.” It is unnecessary at this time of day to 
say that almost innumerable schemes for “abolishing” the 
English Channel by means of a tunnel or a bridge have been 
brought before the people both of England and of France, 
In 1802 Mathieu, a French engineer, made to Napoleon a 
proposal for a tunnel, and about a generation later a country. 
man of his formulated suggestions both for a masonry 
isthmus and for a bridge. M. Radakowski is perfectly fair 
to all proposals, although a possible bias or dislike on other 
than engineering grounds may be indicated in an allusion to 
“grandiose schemes which certainly cannot pay their way at 
present, whatever may be the case in future, and which, more- 
over, carry with them grave objections from the standpoint of 
public interests.” Readers of the Spectator are familiar with 
the “grave objections” to a tunnel from “the standpoint of 
public interests.” As for what was up till recently the sole 
rival to the tunnel idea, M. Radakowski assures us that 
“ bridges are in existence with piers laid in waters as deep as 
those of the Straits of Dover, and with spans as long and as 
far elevated above the sea as the advocates of a Channel 
bridge think necessary ; and when an engineer of the eminence 
of Sir Benjamin Baker commits himself to the statement that 
as an engineering proposition such a bridge is feasible, the 
practicability of constructing it may be admitted.” It is the 
obstruction caused by a bridge to Channel navigation, even 
more than the cost, that has led to schemes of the kind being 
rejected. 

A Channel ferry, of course, is not open to the patriotic 
objections which have practically proved fatal in this country 
to proposals for a tunnel. M. Radakowski, who is here at 
least much more of an expositor than of a special pleader, sets 
forth the historical and financial arguments in favour of his 
scheme with remarkable clearness. He puts the general 
arguments thus :— 

“ Of all the plans proposed, the train-ferry is the cheapest, and, 
it may be added, the one which can be carried into effect with the 
least delay. Gigantic undertakings like a bridge or a tunnel may 
appeal more forcibly to the imagination, but when the matter is 
examined in the light of cold reason it is seen that a train-ferry 
will do all that is required at a comparatively small cost, and is, 
moreover, free from certain grave objections inseparable from 
other solutions of the problem. It is the simplest and most 
natural remedy for the admitted deficiencies of cross-Channel 
communication; and to refuse a solution which is immediately 
practicable and perfectly adequate in the bare hope that some 
day another solution, perhaps more imposing, but certainly not 
more effective, may become available, is entirely opposed to the 
dictates of ordinary common-sense. ..... A steamer or ferry 
service will only give place to a bridge or tunnel when one of the 
latter can be constructed at a cost which does not outweigh the solid 
advantages to be gained in the way of convenience and rapidity 
of transport. In general these will bo a fraction of the volume 
of traffic, and so it happens that for railways it has been found 
worth while to spend huge sums on bridges and tunnels in 





* The Channel Ferry: Advantages and Feasibility of a Train-Ferry between 





When he succeeds, as he does occasionally, it is by virtue of 
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. ds of places where such accommodation would be sheer 
aaa had oly the accommodation of ordinary rvad traffic to 
be considered.” ; 

M. Radakowski describes what is being done in the way of 
4rain-ferries in different parts of the world, and incidentally 
refers with some detail to the system which the North 
British Railway Company established in 1860 across the 
Firths of Forth and Tay: “The Train Ferry across the 
Forth provided a striking illustration of the development of 
trade which may follow the introduction of improvements 
such as the abolition of transhipments, in that for the first 
time it enabled Fife coal to enter the Edinburgh market, 
where it had been unknown as long as it had either to travel 
by rail by a long detour vii Larbert or to bear the expense of 
a double transhipment to and from the ordinary ferry on 
the Forth.” 

M. Radakowski enters into very elaborate calculations in 
regard to the finance of the undertaking, and sums them up :— 

“The financial proposals connected with the Bill of the Inter- 
continental Railway Company in 1905 for the realisation of the 
proposed train-ferry scheme from Dover to Calais amounted to 
£1,000,000, while the actual monetary expenditure contemplated 
amounted to £847,686, leaving £152,314 for working capital and 
for additional ferry steamers in the event of traffic development 
necessitating an enlargement of the fleet. It was arranged that 
the proposed Channel Ferry Company should provide the money 
for the execution of the Calais Harbour Works, for the building 
of the ferry steamers, and for the necessary working capital. If 
we assume the formation of such a company with an authorised 
capital of £1,000,000, and borrowing powers on debentures to the 
extent of £300,000, this should suffice both to establish the 
Channel Ferry on a scale commensurate with the existing 
traffic and to enlarge the scheme when the expanding trafiic 
demanded it.” 

On the subject of a gateway to the Continent M. Radakowski 
thus delivers himself :— 

“Dover seems destined to become the gateway of England 


in respect of Continental traffic. The establishment of a 
train-ferry to France, with its attendant advantages as 
regards speed and certainty of transit, would naturally 


increase its traffic in goods very largely, but this develop- 
ment need involve no injury to rival ports, as all com- 
tent authorities seem to agree that increased facilities mean 
increased traffic, although it must, in course of time, bring about 
the shifting of certain trade routes on the Continent. Failing 
Dover, the choice of an English terminal for the Channel Ferry 
lies between Folkestone (which in point of situation is but very 
little inferior to Dover), Dungeness, and Newhaven. .... . It is 
anticipated that very soon after the first establishment, a number 
of other train-ferry lines will be inaugurated, and that they will 
in time entirely supersede the trans-Channel service in ordinary 
bottoms. ” 
M. Radakowski admits the rivalry between rail and water— 
“a rivalry steady, persistent, and unrelenting”—and that a 
train-ferry across the Channel will give a further powerful 
advantage to the railways. But he holds that any deflection 
or stimulation of traffic will be of advantage to the community 
at large, because whatever set-back has to be suffered by 
certain European countries will be returned in the form of 
increased earnings distributed among the various railway 
companies running from the North and Midlands to the 
southern parts of the country. It is impossible here to repro- 
duce the engineering details of the scheme—or schemes—for 
a train-ferry; indeed, they can only be ascertained from the 
elaborate diagrams which appear in M. Radakowski’s hand- 
some book. It must suffice to call attention to the general 
argumentation in the work, and to recommend it for close 
study. 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR—THE EXPERT IN 
THE ARMCHAIR.* 
Ir justification were needed for our use of the above title 
to distinguish these volumes from the accounts of eye- 
witnesses which we have noticed before, the Times 
Military Correspondent provides it in his own preface. 
Although not claiming the “awe-inspiring title of history” 
for his work, the writer of these articles and essays 
shows us that a contemporary account of any cam- 
paign may often afford a more realistic picture than 
the better informed, and therefore more accurate, work 
of an historian, “who surprises the secrets of the future 





* (1) The War in the Far East. 


wi By the Military Correspondent of the Times. 


Maps and Plans by Percy Fisher. London: John Murray. [2ls. net. 
By ‘‘ Chasseur.” London: 


——(2) A Study of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Blackwood and Sous. [(6s. net.) 





by writing after it has passed, and knows beforehand the 
direction in which he is going and the catastrophe of 
the tale.” Quite apart from the fact that “official and 
wholly satisfactory accounts of a great war find us old men 
before they see the light,” the student at home, given the 
accurate information and the military ability which the 
Times and the Times Military Correspondent respectively 
show, may be in a better position to see a great campaign 
steadily and see it whole than any officer, however 
brilliant, who was actually present on the field of battle. 
It need scarcely be said, though it is too often forgotten, 
that the art of generalship lies in the careful review of every 
aspect, political, strategic, even human, of each situation as 
it arises, even more than in the actual measures taken to 
cope with that situation in order to bring about the destruc- 
tion of the enemy. The Zimes Correspondent in the 
marshalling of his facts—culled from every available source, 
and now supplemented by precise topographical knowledge 
—in the deductions he draws therefrom and his forecasts of 
probable action, has acted towards the reading public as the 
smart Staff officer to his General. Whether in his estimate 
of the capabilities of the two armies and their leaders respec- 
tively, of the counteraction of the naval upon the military 
side of the campaign, or of the disastrous effect of the reten- 
tion of Port Arthur upon General Kuropatkin’s strategy, he 
was never seriously wrong in his reckoning. When other 
critics failed or faltered during the moments of greatest 
anxiety—the disappointment at Liaoyang, the long-delayed 
fall of Port Arthur, the menace of the armada from the 
Baltic—the Times Military Correspondent never hesitated 
to assure us that wherever and under whatever conditions, 
or against whatever numbers, the Japanese met the Russians, 
they would never suffer defeat, and his view has been 
justified by events. It is a remarkable feat to have given 
us contemporary accounts of the battles themselves so 
accurate that when read in conjunction with the maps 
which show us each phase of these battles—and in the case 
of Liaoyang no less than ten phases—they may fitly serve 
as the best general introduction to closer and more detailed 
study. Buteven more remarkable still are the “apprecia- 
tions ” which show us the workings of a mind wise before and 
not after the event. 

Space alone precludes us from giving more than a brief 
mention to the straightforward and informing narrative by 
* Chasseur,” which appeared from month to month in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and is now also reprinted in one volume. 
It must suffice to say that it should certainly be read 
side by side with the TZimes account. “Chasseur’s” 
modest little volume does not rise to the same flights 
of description or sarcasm; it concerns itself with narrative 
alone, and for this narrative “Chasseur” owes much to 
the information supplied by contemporary writers, and not 
least by the Times Correspondent himself. The explana- 
tions he puts forward of the causes underlying many of the 
mysteries of the war—Gripenberg’s attack at Heikoutai, 
the North Sea outrage, the Peace of Portsmouth itself—are 
ingenious and suggestive, and in addition, though unaided by 
the elaborate battle-plans which are such a valuable feature 
in the more complete work, his general story is clear and his 
arguments and conclusions well reasoned. 

The representative of Printing House Square, on the other 
hand, himself admits that he has been overkind to our Japanese 
allies, and defends his attitude on grounds of public policy. 
“Tt is not our business,” he writes, “as the allies of 
Japan, to criticise the leading of her armies with anything 
but extreme circumspection, or to use the far-reaching 
influence of the British Press to exalt a renown which 
the Russian Commander has done comparatively little as 
yet to deserve; but when results are summed up, neither 
Oyama nor Kuropatkin can expect any more than Napoleon 
to find history oblivious of faults.” This is clearly a dangerous 
doctrine; but when we remember that the Japanese were in 
fact our allies, and that the support we were able to give them 
could not be demonstrative, there is perhaps something to be 
said for the attitude of a great journal in attempting by every 
means in its power to convince those allies that we valued 
their friendship and meant to maintain it. “Every one whose 
duty it was to comment on these great events in the British 
Press was bound, from first to last, to keep before his eyes 





the terms of the Alliance of 1902, and to write nothing which 
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might directly or indirectly serve the cause of Russia or 
injure that of Japan.” 

The volume put forth by the Military Correspondent of 

the Times is something more than a chronicle, or even 
than a series of essays. It is a book written for the instruc- 
tion, and also in some measure for the conversion, of the 
British people. “Our object is to stir their pulse, to make them 
realise the engrossing problems which may soon be solved 
under their eyes, and to point out that those solutions must con- 
tain lessons of surpassing interest and transcendent importance 
to that great maritime association the British Empire. ..... 
No campaign fought out in the memory of this generation 
offers such a vast and fruitful field for our study.” Two 
lessons there are of transcendent importance which cannot 
be too often dinned into our ears. The first, which is 
already in process of realisation, is the need for a General 
Staff. This is the teaching of Oyama no less than of 
Moltke. It was their organised General Staff, slowly built 
up over long years of patient study and careful selection, with 
a cohesion and a unity of purpose and of ideas amongst all 
the subordinate commanders, which made Japanese general- 
ship so vastly superior to the ill-concerted movements of 
Kuropatkin’s for the most part ill-trained and very often ill- 
mated subordinates. Not that we in England have any right 
to make fun of Kuropatkin’s “shabby improvisation of a 
force,” “an indisciplined orchestra under an incapable con- 
ductor.” “Our own pride has been too rudely shaken in the 
last few years for us to re-echo those insults and sarcasms 
and prophecies of doom which were showered upon us from 
Russia four years ago. Every fault that we committed 
Russia has copied.” If we read the lesson, let us at least 
read it with humility. Secondly, the strategists of Japan, 
in their whole conduct of the campaign, are the most 
notable exponents in history of the art of amphibious 
warfare. The wise uses to which the Japanese turned their 
naval superiority show us the Russians “ groping blindly in 
the dark and endeavouring to surprise the mysterious secret 
of the mocking sea,” and so lent a double power to the armies 
of Japan. Yet even the splendid Japanese Navy would have 
been of no value had the Japanese been content with an Army 
of thousands, instead of hundreds of thousands, of men. 
That Army, as we are reminded, obtained the indemnity from 
China out of which the Fleet was built. It was the Army, 
again, that on August 10th “shook the over-ripe fruit of 
the Pacific squadron into the lap of Admiral Togo.” It was 
the Army which at the fall of Port Arthur reaped the harvest 
sown by the earlier naval successes :— 

“Out of the depths where these sea monsters [the Russian 
warships] lie, wrecked and forlorn, there arises a solemn warning 
for nations and navies that are blind to the teachings of history, 
and presume to improve upon the principles and the practice of 
the great masters of the art of war...... For an Imperial 
race, with the lion as its emblem, a sea-going navy and a mobile 
field army are everything, the rest nothing. It is our field 
army, carried over, as it must be, on our navy’s backs, that wins 
campaigns, decides victory and compels peace. ..... Let 
those who build fortresses build them to their hearts’ content, 
but let them emblazon the hedgehog in an attitude of defence 
upon their escutcheon, count themselves helots, and abandon for 
ever the dream of Imperial rule.” 





TURGENIEFF AND HIS NOVELS.* 
WHATEVER may be the future of Russia, it is safe to prophesy 
that the works of Ivin Turgénieff will always remain among 
her classics. For nearly sixty years they have helped to reveal 
and largely interpreted her both to herself and to foreign 
nations. They are the expression of her outer and inner 
nature through a faultless instinct of sympathy and a genius 
for observation. Inasense they may be called the Comédie 
Humaine of Russia. 

A comparison between Balzac and Turgénieff cannot go very 
far, however. Each made a series of true pictures of his 
country; the nineteenth century in France cannot be under- 
stood without the one, nor the nineteeuth century in Russia 
without the other. But the genius of the two men differed 

“greatly. One was a patient chronicler, a great story-teller, as 
well as a clever analyst of humanity, with a power of com- 
position that the Russian did not possess. This other was a 
poet, with that poetic insight which is clearer and truer, at its 


* The Novels and Stories of Ivdn Turgénief. Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. With an Introduction by Henry James, 16 vols, London: 
Jd. M, Dent and Co. [£4 16s. net.] 











highest, than any mere deduction from facts; a dreamer whose 
dreams were of real life, and their result, as Mr. Henry James 
repeats, “an impression of life itself, and not of an arrange. 
ment, a réchauffé of life.” 

Turgénieff’s novels have very little in the way of plot; a 
great defect, some people think. The characters and their 
environment were everything to him, the story nothing. He 
explained his manner of work in the hearing of Mr. Henry 
James, who had the privilege of knowing him in his later 
Parisian days and enjoying that wonderful talk which wag 
the enchantment of a certain small society. To begin with, 
he knew his people long before he began to write about them, 
“They stood before him definite, vivid”: and the first thing 
he did was to write out a sketch of their whole lives, so that 
each had his dossier. Then with the background, the scenery 
that belonged to them, they walked before Turgénieff’s 
curtain and acted there for a short time according to their 
nature. “The thing consists of the motions of a group of 
selected creatures, which are not the result of a preconceived 
action, but a consequence of the qualities of the actors.” 

Fiction, of course,’has two sides, and Turgénieff was a leader 
onone of them. He was a realist; he had much in common 
with the French realists; their leading doctrine was the same, 
Analysis: absolute truth to Nature, observation carried to the 
strictest scientific limit; result, according to them, a perfect 
art, an art without prejudice, without imagination, a true 
reflection of life as it is. It was in pursuit of this ideal, 
which he certainly approved and frequently reached, especially 
in his later work, that Turgénieff joined the literary circle of 
“the grandsons of Balzac,” associating with Flaubert, the De 
Goncourts, Zola, and the generous, enthusiastic, perhaps 
credulous Alphonse Daudet, whose faith in the great Russian’s 
friendship was afterwards so rudely shaken. 

Paris regarded Turgénieff as herown. His novels were even 
more highly appreciated in France than in his native country; 
there his earlier writings had cost him an exile to his estates 
for which his literary work was all the better. It was these 
marvellous studies of country life, of peasant life, such as the 
Memoirs of a Sportsman, which had much to do with bringing 
about the emancipation of the serfs in 1860. He roused the 
conscience of Russia; but years passed before she gave him 
any gratitude or any just appreciation. Fathers and Children 
was received with a good deal of resentment; people long 
supposed—erroneously it seems—that the term “ Nihilist,’ 
applied to the strange hero Bazirof, was of Turgénieff’s 
own invention. His name became so distasteful in Russian 
society that—on M. de Vogiié’s authority—Virgin Soil made 
its first appearance in the French translation of Le Temps, 
thus feeling the ground before it appealed in their own lan- 
guage to the author’s countrymen. France with her wide 
hospitality, intellectual and social, had a right to call 
Turgénieff an adopted son, and her finest minds felt it 
almost as a robbery when Russia claimed him after he was 
dead. It hurt them to think of that wonderful brain buried 
in the eternal Russian silence, under “a heavy shroud of 
snow”; that charming personality forgotten in the lonely 
immensity of mysterious distances. And yet they knew that 
this Parisian, this cosmopolitan, would not have endured the 
thought of sleeping anywhere but inthe arms of Russia, his 
mother, his heart’s love. 

He was in many ways a contradiction, a compound of the 
Western man and the Slav. His powerful brain made him 
see life as a realist, an unsparing analyst, a keen observer; he 
was also a pessimist. It will be noticed that the theme of 
nearly all his novels is failure, and some kind of disappointed 


hope. To almost all his characters life means disillusion. 
This vision, keen yet shadowed, this dark look-out on 
To 


life, he shared with his French comrades of that school. 
him, as to them, truth in art meant pessimism, and yet his 
sadness was of a different kind from theirs, and his whole art 
on an absolutely different plane. To “le souci de l'art” he, 
the Slav, added “le tourment de l'idéal.” He sat in Paris 
among his friends, talked brilliantly, was found strangely 
charming, with his simple, amiable, slightly absent manners, 
by every one who had the good fortune to make his acquaint- 
ance. ‘Tall, white-haired, soft-eyed, the impression he produced 
was one of goodness and nobleness, with something in his 
looks and his conversation of what Daudet calls “le brouillard 
Slave”; some suggestion, in fact, of the wide, misty horizons in 
art and life which made the world he really lived in so large 
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and mysterious in comparison with that of his Western 
friends and actual surroundings. The analyst of Russian 
humanity was in truth a reed through which was breathed 
the low, sad music of centuries of Russian pain. All his work 
was “triste comme un chant de moujik.” He was both a 
realistic analyst and a dreamy poet whose inspiration came to 
him direct from Russian soil. His patriotism rings true, 
though it has the note of despair. “My strange, dear, 
dreadful, beloved fatherland,” cries Potigin in Smoke; and 
his voice seems to be that of his creator, far away in France. 
«T have abandoned Russia, and I find it agreeable and jolly 
here; but I shall soon return, I feel it. Garden soil is good— 
but cloudberries will not grow on it!” 

Perhaps, as M. Bourget suggests in his clever criticism of 
Turgénieff, his patriotism was rather a love of race than what 
is usually understood by the word. But yet no one can read 
his exquisite, pathetic descriptions of Russian country scenery 
without feeling how the actual soil appealed to him. There is 
no more artistic coldness, for instance, in such a perfect little 
pastoral sketch as Byézhin Meadow, full of the exquisite 
natural detail in which he excelled, than in the tragic portrait 
of Nezhdanof in Virgin Soil. Both have pity, tenderness, 
emotion, understanding. Here is another mark of the differ- 
ence between Turgénieff and the French writers whose art he 
studied so carefully. His pessimism is tender, not cruel. He 
has no misanthropy; he loves the characters he paints, and 
pities them as their own will and nature—not his—leads them 
down their dark road. He has tears for them, not ironical 
laughter; and here M. Bourget compares him not unjustly 
with George Eliot. It can hardly be disputed that the Russian 
is by far the greater artist. Some of the best critics, indeed, 
both English and French, placed him at his death in the front 
rank of the artists of the world. Renan in his farewell speech 
at the Gare du Nord attributed to him “the gift which is 
noble beyond all others,”—that of being “born essentially 
impersonal.” “No man,” he added, “has been as much as he 
the incarnation of a whole race.” Such a gift, one may 
suggest, inevitably separates a man from his fellow-men. 
Turgénieff had, no doubt, a delightful outward individuality ; 
but his friends were not necessary to him, as he to them. 
They loved him and were ready to believe in him, but it is 
easy to see now that by no fault of theirs or his they were 
really as far apart as the boulevard and the steppe. 

We have spoken of Turgénieff’s pity and tenderness for his 
characters, but this does not alter the fact that some of them 
are painted with unsparing severity. The vain, the heartless, 
the unpatriotic and disloyal, those who live on the sufferings 
of others,—they are left in a sort of terrible nakedness to the 
judgment of posterity. Impersonal he might be, but he could 
love the weak, the foolish, the misguided, the sinful, if only 
sincere; while for the false and artificial, such as Pansbhin, 
Madame Kalitin, Madame Lavretzky, in A Nobleman’s Nest, 
Sipydgin and his wife in Virgin Soil, the Russian generals at 
Baden in Smoke, and many more of the same character, he 
had one punishment, and it was enough,—he painted them as 
they were. No writer has more definitely taken the side of 
intrinsic goodness against the worthless and the bad. He has 
here the instincts of Nature herself, with the sure touch of 
supreme genius. 

English readers have a good opportunity of studying 
Turgénieff’s works as a whole in the new translation from 
the Russian which Messrs. Dent have lately published. The 
volumes are very agreeable to read, convenient in size, and 
beautifully printed; each has a characteristic frontispiece by 
a different artist. Among these we have been specially struck 
by Nezhdanoff reading his poems to Marianna, by 8. Ivan- 
owski, heading the second volume of Virgin Soil. It is con- 
vincing. One says: “ Yes, they were like that.” The author 
would have been satisfied, and this cannot very often be said 
of an illustration. The translator, an accomplished Russian 
scholar, appears to have done her work as well as possible. It 
is true that Russian loses in the transformation into English 
more than into French, and a certain heaviness and awkward- 
ness seem sometimes inevitable, but on the whole the result is 
most satisfactory. The volumes open with Memoirs of a 
Sportsman, first published in 1852, and close with the last set 
of short stories, A Reckless Character, Clara Militch, and 
others, and the Poems in Prose, which appeared a few months 


appeared in 1855, A Nobleman’s Nest in 1858, Fathers and 
Children in 1861, Smoke in 1867, Virgin Soil in 1876. The 
intervals are filled up with many short stories and romances 
much less familiar to the public, but among which, in our 
opinion, some of Turgénieff’s most exquisite work is to be 
found. The translator has prefixed to each volume a short 
and enlightening résumé of the best Russian criticisms on 
each novel or story, and the whole set is introduced by Mr. 
Henry James in a sympathetic study of the great author 
as a man, 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the new Nineteenth Century—an excellent number, with no 
lack of topical contributions—Mr. Herbert Paul, whose return 
to the House of Commons will sensibly add to the illumina- 
tion of its debates, writes incisively on the lessons of the 
General Election. A note of exultation is not unnaturally 
observable in his comments, which are disfigured by some 
personal gibes at the fallen Members; but most of his criti- 
cisms are sound, as well as caustically expressed. Epigrams 
abound, the best, perhaps, being the definition of Retaliation 
as “a weapon with a blunt point and a sharp handle,” and 
the reflections on the disinclination of the English people to 
impose new taxes :— 

“The only new tax I have heard suggested which obtained any 
degree of popular favour was to fine the Tariff Reform League 
£5,000 a fallacy. For the mischievous absurdity that we can 
‘tax the foreigner’ a million sterling would hardly be too much. 
As for the idea that work can be found for the unemployed by 
restricting trade, it is perhaps the greatest affront ever offered by 
a public man to the intelligence of his fellow-countrymen.” 

Mr. Paul refuses to be scared by the bogey of Socialism, and 
points to the result of the Burnley election and the failure of 
the Social Democratic Federation in support of his view, 
adding that “the idea that Government will adopt a platform 
on which many have stood, and on which none have got in, 
savours of Bedlam,” and asserting his belief that while the 
Trade-Unionists “have neither sympathy nor affinity with 
Continental Socialism, they will be invaluable coadjutors 
in social reform.” Mr. Robert Donald, the editor of the 
Daily Chronicle, contributes a sympathetic study of Mr. 
John Burns, “the workman-Minister.” He notes that the 
demands which Mr. Burns formulated on behalf of the 
unemployed in his speech from the dock in 1886, when 
he was tried and imprisoned for rioting in Trafalgar 
Square, have most of them been since granted, largely by 
his own efforts. Of late, as Mr. Donald observes, Mr. Burns 
“has lived between two fires: the upholders of the vested and 
other interests which he attacks unsparingly, and a section of 
Socialists who, with little following and less influence, brand 
him as a renegade and a traitor. The worst which the 
extreme Labour party can say of Mr. Burns is really a 
compliment. His offence is that, instead of remaining a 
storm-centre of agitation, he has become a practical states- 
man.”——Of the other serious articles, the most instructive is 
Mr. W. F. Bailey’s pessimistic survey of the native question 
in South Africa based on two visits in 1896 and 1905. Mr. 
Bailey has consulted representatives of the three sections of 
opinion to be taken into account—the British, the Dutch, and 
the mineowners—and discusses in detail the four chief solutions 
of the problem, viz.: (1) the extension of the Cape Colony 
system, which grants the coloured man the same social and 
political rights as the white man, as he shows himself, or 
becomes, qualified; (2) the grant of different social rights and 
separate political representation from that accorded to the 
whites; (3) segregation in reservations; (4) the denial of all 
political rights whatever. None of these solutions, in Mr. 
Bailey’s view, is satisfactory. South Africans as a body will 
never consent to the first; the second has no elements of per- 
manence; there are serious economic objections to the third; 
and as to the fourth, Mr. Bailey points out that the progress of 
the Kaffir in education and his substantial contribution to the 
revenue of the South African Colonies render its continued 
enforcement impracticable. Hence he is driven to the con- 
clusion that the question will only be solved by the operation of 
the inexorable law of the survival of the fittest, history teach- 
ing us that the natural rights of man are only conceded when 
the people who demand them have sufficient force to compel 
their surrender. In other words, Mr. Bailey contemplates as 








before Turgénieff's death in 1883. Thus his literary activity 
lasted just over thirty years. Of the greater novels, Ridin 


inevitable the coming of a native war against Boer and 
Briton, which will hasten the solution of the great question of 
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the future: Is South Africa fitted by nature and circumstances 
to be a white man’s land ?——Professor John W. Taylor, of 
the Birmingham University, writing on the declining birth- 
rate, strongly supports the Bishop of London, and vigorously 
combats the views put forward in a recent number of the 
Nineteenth Century by Dr. Barclay in defence of the limita- 
tion of families as a normal concomitant of advancing civilisa- 
tion. On the contrary, Professor Taylor holds that the 
declining birth-rate is due to artificial prevention, and that 
this state of affairs is slowly bringing grievous physical, 
moral, and social evils on the whole community.——Amongst 
other articles, we may note Mrs. Arthur Strong’s interesting 
plea for an official registration of private art collections, and 
Mr. ©. Vernon Magniac’s account, at once amusing and 
instructive, of his visit with Captain O’Connor to the Court of 
the Tashi Lama at Shigatse. 

There are some interesting articles in the National Review, 
but the editorial comments on the General Election are 
unconvincing. The editor explains the Unionist débdcle as 
due primarily to the hideous mismanagement of the Boer 
War, secondly to Mr. Balfour's tactics; and his elaborate and 
exhaustive indictment of Unionist inefficiency rather takes the 
sting out of his assertion that the Liberals floated into power 
on an ocean of lies. For the rest, the editor commits himself to 
the view that Mr. Balfour is incapable of restoring the Tory 
democracy, and that, failing Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Walter 
Long ought to be asked to reorganise the Unionist Party. As 
for his attitude towards the new Administration, it may be 
estimated by his monstrously unjust reference to Mr. Birrell as 
“ one of the most poisonous politicians in the present Cabinet, 
who has more lies on his conscience than any other living 
Englishman.”——We are not disposed to accept Mr. Keir 
Hardie as an entirely authoritative or dispassionate inter- 
preter of the aims and policy of the Labour Party. None 
the less, his paper deserves attentive perusal, especially his 
classification of the candidates and his analysis of the Labour 
vote. Mr. Keir Hardie, who claims that experience proves that 
candidates standing ona distinctly independent basis can unite 
both Conservative and Liberal working men in their support, 
declares that the new party will discuss such questions as 
Protection v. Free-trade on their own merits, and not with a 
view to the extent to which they affect the interests of this 
or that party. The constructive policy of the party will, he 
asserts, be largely determined by the exigencies of the unem- 
ployment problem, which is due to the world-wide phenomenon 
of increased production coupled with decreased demand for 
workers, and he anticipates the first conflict between the new 
Government and the Labour Party will arise over the legisla- 
tion required to restore freedom of action to the Trade-Unions. 
Finally, he predicts that at the next General Election the real 
contest of the future will be entered upon. “ On the one side 
will be rallied the Labour Party, including in its ranks the 
genuine reformers of all classes, and on the other will be the 
defenders and upholders of the existing order of things.” 
The articles on foreign policy both deal with Germany. 
“ Tgnotus” traces the history of the Kaiser's crusade against 
the entente cordiale, the origin of which he finds in the funda- 
mental differences as to the character and aim of German 
policy between Bismarck and his master which led to the 
dismissal of the Chancellor. The moral of the episode, as 
interpreted by “Ignotus,” is practically identical with that so 
often insisted on in these columns. We should welcome 
friendly relations with Germany, but we must receive all her 
advances and expressions of goodwill with some reserve until 
she has given practical proof of the praiseworthy sentiments 
she professes. ——“ Mystification : a Bismarckian Indictment of 
Recent German Policy,” is a translation of an article which 
appeared in Die Zukunft from the pen of Herr Maximilian 
Harden, a German publicist who has been imprisoned for 
lese-majesté. Herr Harden bitterly condemns the “imbecile 
bungling of German amateur diplomatists,” who have driven 
France once more into the arms of England. The conduct 
of German policy since Bismarck’s retirement has been a 
failure, because “we [?.e., the Germans] have striven too 
impatiently for the position of the predominant Power 
in the world; we have often talked too loud; we have put 
our fingers into too many pies; we bave been disturbers 
of business and order; and too frequently, after an eager 
onset, we have had to draw back.” It is not that Herr 
Harden objects to a policy of aggressive expansion; what he 








complains of is that Germany has shown her hand all along, 
instead of occupying herself with unostentatious preparation, 
“An Irish Nationalist,” writing under the heading 
“Home Rule Rome Ruin,” maintains that the estrangement 
between clergy and laity in Ireland is making rapid headway 
owing to the spread of education, the greed of the priests, the 
anti-Ultramontane teachings of the Gaelic League, and the 
secularist leanings of the Irish Parliamentary Party. Hig 
conclusion is, therefore, that the time is ripe for a Los von 
Rom movement in Ireland, and that “ the bells which celebrate 
the reopening of the old House in College Green will also tol} 
the knell of the supremacy of Rome in Ireland.”——Mr. 
Maurice Low, writing on “American Affairs,” gives an. 
interesting analysis of the relations between the President 
and Congress. That serious friction exists, notably in regar& 
to the Canal question, Mr. Low does not deny ; but he conveys. 
the impression that if the President has lost much of the con. 
fidence of the politicians, he is as popular as ever with the 
country. Advocates of Retaliation may be recommended to 
study Mr. Low’s interesting account of Mr. Root’s efforts to 
avert the impending tariff war with Germany. “ For the first. 
time the United States, which has put up the tariff bars 
against all the world, is now having the bars put up against. 
herself, and naturally she does not like it.”——Sir Rowland. 
Blennerbassett contributes a glowing eulogy of Mr. Walter 
Long as an honest, firm, and fearless administrator, and 
predicts that, if health and strength remain, he is destined to. 
fill some of the highest offices of State. 

In the Contemporary Review Professor Dicey answers the 
question, “Can Unionists support a Home-rule Government ?” 
with an emphatic negative, on the grounds that the Premier 
and his colleagues constitute a Home-rule Government; that 
they do not, indeed, intend to bring forward a Home-rule 
Bill, but they do avowedly intend to pursue a policy of Home- 
rule,—which, in Professor Dicey’s view, threatens far greater 
injury to England; and that no Unionist can support such a. 
policy in view of the dangers with which it is fraught without 
proving false to his principles. Professor Dicey, in view of 
his signal services to the cause of the Union, is entitled toa 
most respectful hearing, but his paper bristles with disputable: 
and irreconcilable propositions. He owns that official Con- 
servatism has in the past excited grave distrust by its 
intrigues and understandings, but dismisses the “argument 
from suspicion” on the ground that the blunders or the 
shallow disloyalty of 1884-85 were corrected in 1886, in spite of 
the Wyndham-MacDonnell negotiations of 1902-5. He admits 
the fanaticism of Unionists, intolerant of differences of 
economical belief, which has excluded Mr. Arthur Elliot and 
Lord Hugb Cecil from Parliament, but falls back on the in- 
controvertible generality that “ Unionism, which is a political 
and not an economical creed, has never had any essential con- 
nection with either Protection or Free Trade.” The deduction 
is unimpeachable, that “common-sense and patriotism therefore 
dictate the sinking of all economical differences in obedience 
to the will of the nation”; but, as a matter of practical politics, 
what becomes of this argument in face of the avowed intention 
of Mr. Chamberlain and his followers to convert the Unionist 
into a Tariff Reform Party >——Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre’s paper 
on “ Rival Navies,” which is of a vaguely reassuring character 
as regards the maintenance of our naval supremacy, rests 
upon premisses which have by no means secured universal 
acceptance,—viz., that the only vessels now existing of real 
power and value for war purposes are those of the modern 
type of battleship, of great tonnage, armed with twelve-inch 
guns; armoured cruisers of great speed, also heavily armed; 
and torpedo-destroyers. This is to hold that the lessons of 
the battle of the Straits of Tsushima are of universal applica- 
tion, and is a line of argument hard to reconcile with the 
writer's final observation that we are only at the beginning 
of invention, and that “some new discovery will again be made 
which will render worthless, and even dangerous, all previous 
constructions.” Mr. Shaw-Lefevre continues :— 

“The more money expended in this direction and the more 
minds that are devoted to ship construction, the more certain it 
is that such discoveries will be made. Would it not be possible 
to devise some international arrangement under which a limit 
should be imposed on the armaments of the three Powers? The 
French and German navies are so nearly equal in strength of 


armament that it would seem to be possible to come to some 
arrangement. It would no doubt be conceded that England, by 





reason of its insular position, and its great possessions beyond the 
seas, and its vast commerce, is entitled to maintain a navy at | 
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equal to those of the two other Powers combined. Meanwhile it 


he Board of Admiralty that the construction 
ry pee in each year will ee meet the pro- 
grammes of France and Germany. It appears to follow logically 
and with financial precision that an expenditure of £6,500,000 & 
ear on new constructions will provide these 4 powerful vessels 
in each year, and give us ample margin for other naval re- 
quirements.” 
_—Mr. H. W. Massingham writes temperately, given bis 
standpoint, on “ Victory and What to Do with it.” His 
programme of constructive legislation contains little of a 
terrifying cbaracter, and his attitude towards the new 
Labour Party is neither obsequious nor patronising As he 
well puts it, “contact with Parliamentary life will soon 
convince it of the truth of the words with which M. 
Seignobos concludes his broad review of contemporary political 
history in Europe: ‘The actual direction of political life 
rests everywhere with intermediate parties, Parliamentarians 
or Liberal-Conservatives, parties of action, concerned with 
practical questions rather than with dogma.’ In a word, 
Liberalism, here as elsewhere, must direct; Labour and Social 
Radicalism will largely inspire."——Dr, Guthrie Rankin 
writes on “ Nervous Breakdown” in a serious vein. Although 
experience seems to show “that wear-and-tear plus luxury is 
telling its story more rapidly than wear-and-tear plus un- 
suitable food and insufficient rest”—in other words, although 
the great majority of nervous breakdowns occur among the 
well-to-do classes—he asserts that the evil is spreading, and 
that the influence of neurotic heredity is already manifesting 
itself in many children of all grades in society. Prevention, 
in his view, is the highest form of treatment, and amongst 
the means of checking what threatens to become a national 
calamity Dr. Guthrie Rankin suggests the cultivation of a 
more vigorous public sentiment which would make indulgence 
and luxury “ bad form,” and the enforcement of some sort of 
compulsory military service. 


In the Fortnightly we get the conclusion of Count Tolstoy’s 
paper, “ The End of the Age.” The argument is supposed to 
be universal, and European countries and America are included 
in its application. We are, however, continually finding that 
all questions are looked at solely from the point of view of the 
Russian peasant. “ Urban classes, the nobles, merchants, 
doctors, scientists, writers, mechanics, etc.,” receive but scant 
consideration; the “agricultural peasant” is the only person 
who is to be considered. Communistic holding of land by 
the people, together with resistance to all coercive law, is the 
panacea for the ills of the world. It is curious to note how 
the Oriental attitude towards government is uppermost. All 
organised control in the State is regarded as entirely external, 
and existing for its own purposes, unconnected with the 
individual. Another noteworthy point is the frequent 
reference to “explosive bombs,” even as illustrations to argu- 
ments in connection with London and New York; they seem 
to be regarded as quite ordinary things by the writer. We 
are told that the Russian people clearly see that the cause of 
their calamities is obedience to power. Europe and America 
are not yet so enlightened, partly because of the blinding 
deceit of self-government ; but their eyes are to be opened too, 
for it is riot only necessary “ that men should understand that 
the State, the fatherland, is a fiction; and that life and true 
liberty are realities ...... but that men ought in the name 
of true life and liberty to free themselves from the supersti- 
tion of the State, and from its outcome—criminal obedience 
to men.”———Lord Monkswell writes a most sensible paper 
entitled “To Make the Soldiera Civilian.” The author points 
out what a short part of the life of a man who enlists is passed 
in the Army. Therefore what happens to the soldier when 
he returns to civil life is of great importance as an induce- 
ment to other men to enter the Army. Lord Monkswell says 
that although military authorities are loud in supporting the 
claim of old soldiers to be employed, they make but the 
smallest practical effort to render them employable. One 
effort was made by Lord Lansdowne during his ineffectual 
tenure of office as War Secretary. At Woolwich experi- 
ments were tried with classes for teaching trades to soldiers, 
but the attempt, Lord Lansdowne announced, was a failure. 
On inquiries being made by an expert in education, it was 
found that, with the most perverse ingenuity, the experi- 
ment had been so carried out that nothing but failure was 

possible. Many men go into the Army chiefly for the 
sake of getting into the police afterwards, so that the after 








career is an inducement to recruiting. Why should not the 
learning of trades in spare time, thus improving a man’s 
future prospects, act in the same way >——Mr. McD. Bodkin, 
while writing of “The Position of the Irish Party,” alter- 
nately hectors and flatters the Liberals. It is, it seems, 
to be a choice between Protection and Home-rule, at least 
according to Mr. Bodkin. But then, as he tells us, he was 
well acquainted with the feeling of England during Mr. 
Gladstone’s last Parliament. Apparently he knows nothing 
of it now, for he says that the British public have no objection 
to Home-rule. We venture to think that even Mr. Bodkin would 
have admitted his cause was in a parlous state had he gone to 
election meetings in remote parts of England lately. There 
he would have found Liberal audiences listening eagerly for 
the candidate’s declaration against Home-rule and cheering it 
loudly.——Those interested in social experiments will find it 
well worth while to read Miss Sellers’s account of a loafers’ 
reformatory in Austria. The institution appears to be 
carried on with the most admirable common-sense and able 
administration. There seems a reasonable hope that after a 
sojourn at the reformatory the loafer comes to look upon 
work as a necessary evil. Time alone, of course, can settle 
how far the reformation goes. 

It was with interest that we looked in Blackwood to see 
what particular form of “ flattering unction” the writer of 
“Musings without Method” would lay to his soul after the 
defeat of Protection at the polls. Firstly, we are told that 
“in very few constituencies did Free-trade carry even a 
feather’s weight,” and that many electors voted against the 
late Government because it had done nothing for Protection ! 
Those who took part in the elections will be much amused by 
such reasoning. We are asked to believe that the whole result 
was attained by pictorial representations of Chinese labourers, 
and that Liberals talked of nothing but slavery. Though 
the brilliant writer of the “ Musings” is a convinced anti- 
democrat, he seems in agreement with Mr. Keir Hardie 
in one respect. Mr, Keir Hardie says that “ between the two 
systems (Protection and Socialism) there is no halting place.” 
But it is argued that a long time must elapse before England 
can be converted to Socialism, and during that time Pro- 
tection will have so revived the industries of the country that 
Socialism will no longer be desired. Incidentally, the writer 
refers to our system of government as absurd, saying that if 
we would understand science, literature, theology, or painting 
we consult experts, but when it is a case of government 
we consult the man in the street. It is doubtless quite 
easy to show the want of logic in our procedure. But what 
is the result of government by experts? The bureaucracy of 
Russia.——A hitherto unpublished sketch by William Carleton 
gives a humorous picture of the rage for dramatic performances 
which took possession of the Irish in 1806, The favourite play 
was the Battle of Aughrim, and barns and kilns were used for 
the performances, At first the Orangemen had it all their own 
way; but the Roman Catholics were not to be outdone in the 
dramatic world. They asked in one place to be allowed to join 
the play. This was agreed to, for the reason that the Protestant 
actors felt it was something like apostasy to enact the parts of 
their hereditary opponents. These last, viewing the matter in 
their own light, said: “ Well, they bate us at Aughrim, but 
with Tam Whiskey at our head we'll turn the tables and lick 
the thieves now.” Thus, if it had not been for the interference 
of the audience, the battle scene would have resulted in real 
carnage. Finally a compromise was arrived at, and each party 
represented its opponents on the stage. Unfortunately, the 
floor of the barn collapsed before the battle scene had been 
reached, and the “ Papishes,” who sat together, were precipi- 
tated into a cow-stable beneath. No one was hurt, but a 
Protestant plot was suspected. To make matters right the 
battle was represented on the green outside, which resulted in 
“a desperate personal conflict between the actors, whose orange 
and green ribbons were soon flung off as false emblems of the 
principles which they had adopted only for the sake of ending 
the play in a peaceable maaner.” 

In the Monthly Review Mr. Rupert Hughes writes a very 
interesting account of a pilgrimage to Canossa. It seems 
that lately the Italian Government have taken charge of the 
famous castle, and the ruin is now safe from further decay. 
Canossa stands high up in the Apennines where they rise 
out of the Lombard Plain near Parma. The castle is 
perched on a crag amid arid mountains with an immense 
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prospect stretched out before it. The fortress stands alone 
and impregnable. It was here that Pope Hildebrand retired 
in alarm when the news came that the Emperor, whom he 
was trying to subdue, was coming into Italy. The gate still 
exists where Henry III. stood in penitent’s dress for three 
days in the snow, and was refused admittance by the Pope. 
The window of the chapel remains where the final scene of 
the drama of humiliation took place :— 

“ After the absolution the Pope proceeded to offer the sacrifice 

of the Mass. Taking the host in his hands and recalling the 
accusations made against him by Henry, he appealed from human 
testimony to divine: ‘May God acquit me by His judgment this 
day, if I be innocent; if guilty, may he strike me dead.’ He ate 
the sacred wafer. Turning to Henry, he said: ‘Take thou the 
body of God in thy hands, and do thou, my son, as I have done. 
If God avouch thy innocence thou wilt stop for ever the mouths 
of thy accusers.’ It was the most colossal ‘bluff’ that history 
records.” 
The Emperor dared not, and his abasement was complete. 
——tThe President of Magdalen offers a most temperate plea 
for “ Ancient and Modern Classics as Instruments of Educa- 
tion.” He does not want to prevent the growth of scientific 
education, and he points out how this modern knowledge trains 
the mind in observation and in reasoning from facts. But 
in the formation of character we should lose largely if 
literature were neglected. In literature Mr. Warren includes 
modern as well as ancient authors. 

A comparison between workmen’s homes in London and 
Manchester is made by Mr. Ensor in the Independent Review. 
The differences are striking. In London families occupy a 
smaller number of rooms, two rooms in a tenement costing 
as much as a four-roomed cottage in Manchester. In 
London the streets are cleaned and the dirt kept within 
bounds. In Manchester the filth of the streets is only equalled 
by the polluted rivers and smoke-laden air. This latter curse 
is far worse than in London, and in many places it is impos- 
sible for vegetation to exist. It appears that the lower rents 
of Manchester, though they enable people to occupy more 
rooms, compel them to live in unhealthier surroundings owing 
to less being spent on sanitation. Mr. Ensor found that 
while he was living in a working-class district of Manchester 
small scratches on his hands took longer than the ordinary 
time to heal, but did so more rapidly after the ap- 
plication of carbolic, indicating microbe-laden air. Mr. 
Ensor has very little good to say of the municipality of 
either town in its capacity of landlord, and is of the 
opinion that in Manchester there will be no abatement of 
smoke till the inspectors are employed by the Home Office, 
and not by the smoke-producers on the Municipal Council._—— 
Mr. G. L. Strachey has written a delightful article on Sir 
Thomas Browne, full of subtle criticism expressed with 
felicity. It is certainly true, as he says, that people who 
talk about the unnecessary and farfetched Latin adjectives 
of Browne’s style show that they are out of sympathy 
with this great artist in words. The strange words were 
used with the most careful art to produce certain definite 
effects, and the following passage shows clearly that it was no 
contempt of the Saxon idiom as barbarous that made Sir 
Thomas Browne usually prefer words of Latin origin :— 

“Thus, when he wished to suggest an extreme contrast between 
simplicity and pomp, we find him using Saxon words in direct 
antithesis to classical ones. In the last sentence of Urn Burial 
we are told that the true believer, when he is to be buried, is ‘as 
content with six foot as the moles of Adrianus.’ How could 
Browne have produced the remarkable sense of contrast which 
this short phrase conveys if his vocabulary had been limited, in 
accordance with a linguistic theory, to words of a single stock ?” 
The writer of the article compares Browne to Webster and 
Blake; but is not Botticelli a more kindred spirit? Both 
were Christian mystics and humanists, both loved an elaborate 
and fantastically ornate style, but both delighted in the pomp 
and beauty of the world, and yearned after the mystery of 


the infinite. 





NOVELS. 

“NO. 101.”* 
Mr. Wrmonp Carey, of whose Monsieur Martin modern 
novel-readers, though their memories are as a rule dis- 
tressingly short, will retain grateful recollections, has 
enhanced our indebtedness to his ingenious pen by his new 


® “No, 101." By Wymond Carey. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, [6s] 





venture into the enchanted field of romance. Without ig 
the least prejudicing the interests of the reader, we may note 
that the “ jumping-off ground” of his story is a well-authenti. 
cated fact. In the eighteenth century, as despatches preserved 
in the British Museum and Record Office attest, British 
Ministers occasionally received important communications as 
to the secrets of French policy from an agent known ag 
“No. 101.” No clue as to the identity or sex of this agent ig 
to be found in the official correspondence, and Mr. Carey has 
accordingly utilised the known history of the period—the 
fifth decade of the eighteenth century—to supply a 
answer to an unsolved, and probably insoluble, problem, 
Starting from this bare yet interesting fact, Mr. Carey has 
given free rein to his fancy in reconstituting the antecedents 
and career of this mysterious personage, Obviously, if ong 
of the prime essentials of romance is to be considered, he (or 
she) must be invested with qualities of personal distinction, 
Common-sense | presupposes special opportunities, and psy. 
chology demands an adequate motive. Proceeding on the lines 
of this romantic aetiology, we arrive logically enough at a 
person of rank, with the entrée of the Court, yet animated by 
some purpose not altogether ignoble in betraying State secrets 
to a hostile Power. Mere greed of gold is inadequate: if the 
result of such treachery is to ruin a Monarchy, what more 
likely than that it has been resorted to in order to enforce the 
lex talionis,—to avenge some unpardonable outrage on the 
parents of the avenger? Louis XV. was an unscrupulous 
libertine: it is not difficult to imagine that he may have 
forged false accusations against an indignant husband, and 
while securing himself for a moment against the consequences 
of his selfish passion, have incurred the undying enmity of his 
victim’s children. 

The preliminary stages of Mr. Carey’s reconstituting 
process may be not unfairly represented in the following 
rough outline. For the working out of the details readers 
must be referred to the pages of his highly coloured and 
exciting romance, in which the perils of the secret service, the 
brilliancy and corruption of the Court of Louis XV., and the 
vicissitudes of the campaign in the Low Countries are 
illustrated with unfailing vigour. The portrait of the heroine 
suffers from a drawback inherent in all romances which centre 
in a luxurious and disreputable Court,—the improbability of 
her avoiding the contamination of her surroundings. For the 
rest, the extreme susceptibility of the hero renders it im- 
possible for him to be regarded as a “devout lover.” The 
rapidity with which the central figure of the plot assumes her 
different disguises—princess, cowherd, actress, witch—is some- 
what bewildering, but here truth comes to the rescue of fiction, 
and the proceedings of the Law Courts during this very week 
extenuate, if they do not wholly justify, this chameleonic 
characterisation. 





The Smiths of Surbiton. By Keble Howard. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—The chorus of praise with which this little story has 
been received in the Press has caused the present writer to re 
consider the opinion formed on reading the book itself. The idea 
which, it must be confessed, presented itself to the mind of the 
critic was thata story in still life—a story, that is, of everyday life 
—could not rely for popular appreciation merely on the common- 
placeness of its subject. But it seems that this is not the case. 
The story of The Smiths of Surbiton is not told with any dis- 
tinction of literary style or any subtlety in the analysis of the 
human heart. The major incidents of life—birth, marriage, and 
death, which happen to the whole world—are described by the 
author of this book with great minuteness, but, as one may say, 
from the outside, not from the inside. The reader does not feel 
that he is watching the workings of a human heart, or being 
afforded sidelights on the feelings which move the ordinary 
human being to laughter or to tears. He is merely told that on 
such-and-such a day Mr. and Mrs. Smith came home from their 
honeymoon; on a later day they quarrelled; on such-and-such & 
day their first baby was born; and so on ad injinitum, through 
a multitude of unilluminating details. The want of literary 
artifice in the treatment makes it therefore obvious that the 
approval with which the book has been greeted is due solely to its 
subject. “Babies,” said Dr. Johnson, “do not wish to hear 
about other babies.” The great man was never more mistaken in 
his life. Babies always want to hear about babies, and the taste 
of grown-up children is exactly the same. They want to read 
about themselves. They want the glamour of romance thrown 








over their everyday life, “‘ for,” will argue Mrs. Jones of Dulwich, 
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” «if Mrs. Smith of Surbiton is worth writing a story about, is 
not my life, which I have sometimes thought dull, an equally 
fit theme for fiction?” Perhaps it is no small achievement to 
have succeeded in pointing this out to many hundreds of perfectly 
commonplace, everyday people. It is, at any rate, the only 
achievement with which a critic who deems literary distinction 
essential in a novel will feel free to credit Mr. Keble Howard’s 
study in suburban romance. 
Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation. By Thomas Cobb. (Alston Rivers. 


their opinions and summarising their experience. Miss Dur- 
ham’s book is the work of a keen-sighted woman who 
has been engaged for a considerable time in relief work in 
Macedonia and its neighbourhood. She is perhaps a somewhat 
prejudiced guide as to the future of that distressful country, but 
she draws a very vivid picture of the life of the various Balkan 
races with whom she has come in close contact. Mr. Booth has 
seen a great deal of the daily life of Macedonia and Bulgaria 
during the last two or three years, and his picturesque pages 


also offer a valuable contribution to our understanding of 
Turkish misrule. The brilliant drawings with which he hag 
treatment, but his characters are usually persons in the upper illustrated his work are even more instructive than his letter- 
middle classes, and there is almost always some individual who | Press. The reader of these three books will feel that he knows 
has more than a touch of Bohemianism. In this case the | more than before about life in the Balkans, and has some ground 
jndividual in question is one of the three Mrs. Errickers of for making up his mind about the long-vexed Eastern question. 

the story, and it must be confessed that although in larger 
questions Georgiana, the lady in question, is actuated by great 
delicacy of feeling, her reckless extravagance in money matters 
gives some colour to the low opinion entertained of her by her 
relations-in-law. The book is a slight but amusing sketch of 


6s.)—Mr. Thomas Cobb has not much variety in the subjects of 
which he treats. This is not to say that he has no variety in their 








SMALLEY. 

Smalley. By the Rev. Charles Kerry. (Bemrose and Sons, 
4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kerry deserves our thanks for preserving 
| recollections and traditions which might otherwise have 
contemporary manners among a certain set of people in London. | disappeared. Fifty years ago he got from an old inhabitant the 
There is no particular depth of thought or ingenuity of con- | description of the old church, destroyed in 1794, The old man 
struction about it, but the style is never slipshod, and many | had been blind for fifty years, but blindness had intensified the 
people will find it entirely readable. | impressions left by earlier days. It is true that the local history 

Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy. By Charles Major. (Macmillan | has nothing very remarkable about it. Smalley, though it had a 
and Co. 6s.)—Those readers who are fond of historical romance ' church and priest when Domesday Book was compiled, became 
will find Yolanda decidedly above the average. Although the | part of Morley parish, and has had a separate existence for some 
mystery of Yolanda’s identity is from the first transparent to the | twenty-five years only. It was served by a succession of ill-paid 
reader, yet Mr. Major contrives so to puzzle the hero of the story | curates,—we hear of one of them charging eighteenpence for a 
while letting the audience have a glimpse behind the scenes that | baptism! The parish has an endowed school, with funds largely 
the interest of the book is kept up throughout. There is a | derived from the sale of coal, and, besides other charities, alms- 
flavour of romance about the whole story, and the picturesque | houses founded by Jacinth Sacheverell in the first half of the 
mise-en-scéne, while contributing its quota to the interest, is | seventeenth century. He was a recusant, and fell in his old age 
not insisted upon to the point at which it wearies the reader. | on evil times. Here is the fine epitaph on his tomb (somewhat 
Yolanda may certainly be recommended to those readers who like | corrected from the copy given here) :— 
historical novels, and who also think all books not written within “ Quae mihi nascenti luxerunt sidera? quae tam 


: . noxii li est, ut me nil tale merentem 
the last five years hopelessly old-fashioned. Scoseulh, ot pelnet infortunarit ab annis? ” 


Does any one recognise it? “ Infortunarit” is not classical, though 
Sortuno is and infortunatus. 
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THREE BALKAN BOOKS. 








Village Life in Palestine. By the Rev. G. Robinson Lees, B.A. , 
F.R.G.S., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Lambeth. With 50 Illustrations 

The Balkan Question. Edited by Luigi Villari. (T. Fisher | from Photographs. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—The Burden of the Balkans. By M. Edith | very useful and pleasant book. It endeavours, by means of a 
Durham. (E. Arnold. 14s. net.)—Trouble in the Balkans. By | series of simple but intimate studies of the peasants or Fellaheen 
John L. C. Booth. (Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.)—It isa of the villages of Palestine, to put a little life and reality into 
commonplace of the political pessimist that there will be trouble | people’s conception of the scenes and incidents of Old and New 
in the Balkans in the spring. Hitherto those interesting and | ‘Testament story. The book is full of information and instruc- 
rapidly developing little countries which have been carved out of | tion, and the abundant photographic illustrations testify to the 
the relics of the Ottoman Empire have come wonderfully well | directness of the observation to which it owes its existence. 
through their various infantile disorders. The numerous political | 
influences which have been made on these “vile bodies” have 
turned out rather better than perhaps was hoped by some of those 
who devised them. Indeed, the history of the Balkans since tho 
Congress of Berlin seems to be a proof that unstable equilibrium 
may be a much more lasting condition than the analogy of 
physics would lead one to suppose. All the same, it can hardly 
be expected that the present congeries of rather accidental 
and mutually suspicious States should be permanent. So 
long as the Turk remains in Europe, we can scarcely 
hope to see the establishment of that Balkan Confedera- 
tion to which many look as the final safeguard of human 
prosperity in the South-East of Europe. If it were merely a 
question of getting rid of the Turk, even the Concert of Europe 
might be able to come to some agreement on the matter. But we 
also have to reckon with the jealousies and greeds of three Great 
Powers, and itis perhaps due more to their mutual antagonism 
than to their sense of justice that the various Balkan kingdoms 
and principalities have been allowed to persist so long in their 
present condition. The Balkan point of view, which is well 
expressed by various able writers in Mr. Villari’s volume, is that 
the one thing necessary is to dlear out the Turks. The ordinary 
man who reads the painful stories of Turkish misrule which are 
to be found scattered through the pages of all three books may 
be inclined to wonder why there should be any hesitation about 
favouring that policy, which, for reasons that need not be dis- 
cussed here, seems to be still outside the limits of practical 
politics. But it is eminently desirable that, as the nation will 
before long have to make up its mind as to our own course 
in the Eastern question, we should have the fullest possible 
information to enable us to form a just opinion, The three books 
now before us will all be of use in that way. Mr. Villari’s is a 
compilation by a number of well-informed writers, representing 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








The Garden City Movement. By G. Montagu Harris. (Garden 
City Press, Letchworth. 6d.)—The need for such a work as the 
Garden City Association has initiated cannot be overstated. 
London is not so badly off as some of the provincial towns. 
Between a fifth and a sixth of its population is living two in a 
room, at Gateshead more than a third, and Dundee is, we believe, 
worse off than Gateshead. And apparent remedies do not touch 
the evil, possibly aggravate it. Birmingham cleared 45 acres, 
displacing 6,500 people and rehousing 950 at a cost of £550,000; 
Liverpool pulled down 4,200 houses, and built 830. We earnestly 
commend to our readers this account of an effort to do good in 
this direction.——-With this we may mention a volume of a more 
elaborate kind, The Model Village and its Cottages: Bournville, by 
W. Alexander Harvey (B. T. Batsford, 8s, 6d. net), Here we 
have plans and elevations and a number of interesting details 
about the undertaking. Bournville Village is the result of the 
energetic action of Messrs. Cadbury; but it is not exclusively 
reserved for persons in the employment of this firm. About 
two-fifths of the inhabitants work in Bournville, nearly the same 
proportion in Birmingham, and the remainder in neighbouring 
villages. About half work in factories, clerks and travellers 
make up rather more than an eighth, and the remainder are 
mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, &. 





The Tradition of Scripture. By William Barry, D.D. (Long- 
mans and Co. 3s. 6d.)—It is highly interesting to see what 
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position a Roman Catholic divine to whom the function of teach- 
ing the teachers of the future has been committed takes up in 
regard to criticism and modern thought. We do not care to deal 
with this volume in a controversial spirit. We may leave Dr. 
Barry and his friends to settle accounts with the Tridentine and 
Vatican decrees. What are his views on the great critical problems 
of Biblical study ? We may take as an example the question of 
the composition of the Pentateuch. Dr. Barry practically accepts 
the theory of the documents out of which the five, or, rather, as 
Joshua is included, the six, books are made. “The clue,” he 
writes, “was thrown out by Astruc, a Catholic physician, who in 
1760 published his epoch-making discovery of two documents 
(A and B) in the Pentateuch, each having its own name for the 
Deity. ..... These positions of Astruc, modified in part by 
more recent criticism, are substantially admitted to-day on 
all hands.” [We wonder how far this is true of the great 
body of the clergy in the Anglican, Presbyterian, and Free 
Churches,—not to mention the ordinary priests, monks, and 
nuns of the Roman Church.] Dr. Barry does not accept 
the reasoning which the late Bishop Ellicott drew out 
in “Christus Comprobator.” He affirms that such words as 
“the Law was given through Moses; grace and truth came 
through Jesus Christ,” postulate the fact of a law given 
by the great Lawgiver. He insists that this does not bar 
a “literary analysis of the record. No investigations bearing 
on the latter point were undertaken by the Apostles; and we 
could scarcely imagine their Divine Master turning aside from 
the Sermon on the Mount to argue such things with Scribes and 
Pharisees. ..... Our special questions, being foreign to the 
Apostles, remain exactly where they would be if the New Testa- 
ment, when it speaks of writings by Moses, used the current 
language, but passed no judgment upon it.” That is exactly 
what the critics contend. Their adversaries maintain that every 
reference made by Christ to Moses or Daniel, or any Old Testa- 
ment person or utterance, finally settles every question, historical 
or literary, with which it is concerned. A second example may 
be taken in the Book of Daniel. Dr. Barry writes: “It has been 
felt that for a prophet of 580-540 to give his message a ‘ Macca- 
baean horizon’ clear in minute detail up to a certain point, while 
unconnected with any circumstances of his own time, is not 
according to the analogy of Scripture.” And he quotes the general 
decision of “ Catholic writers” against the view which St. Augus- 
tine favoured, that the Psalms of exile were prophetic utterances 
of David. That there was an historical Daniel one need have no 
difficulty in believing; but that the whole story of Daniel as we 
have it in detail is exact seems impossible. Dr. Barry expresses 
himself in a guarded manner. Perhaps we might say that he 
states, without explicitly adopting, these and other hypotheses, 
But he certainly does not condemn them. The future belongs to 
a reasonably free criticism, which is not inconsistent with belief ; 
the obstinate obscurantism of certain Anglican authorities must, 
if persisted in, end in disaster. 


James Russell Lowell. By Ferris Greenslet. (A. Constable and 
Co. * 6s. net.)—It is very pleasant indeed to be able to read in 
this book what one most likes to hear about the most gifted and 
genial of American humourists. (If we hesitate to use the 
phrase, it is not in the least from any fear of exaggeration, but 
because it may seem to ignore the other, the serious, side of 
Lowell’s genius.) There was some storm in Lowvll’s early life,— 
a disappointment in love, and a general darkness of outlook ; when 
he was twenty he even contemplated suicide. “I remember 
putting a cocked pistol to my head, and being afraid to pull the 
trigger.” Probably, as his biographer suggests, it was not his 
courage that failed so much as his humour that prevailed. Then 
he took to public affairs. He was an ardent Abolitionist, and 
even an advocate of woman’s suffrage and total abstinence. At 
twenty-two he made the first of his literary earnings, receiving 
“a small but very acceptable honorarium” for some verse which 
he sent to a magazine,—the ways were not so thronged in 1840 
as they are now. In this year his first volume of poems, 
“A Year's Life,” appeared. Nominally his occupation was 
the Law. This he gave up a little later, and founded a 
magazine, the Pioneer, which lived for three numbers only, partly 
in consequence of an unfortunate failure in the editor's eyesight. 
Its only result was to leave him with a debt of £360. However, 
his literary affairs generally prospered, and in 1844 he was 
married. In 1848 the “ Fable for Critics” appeared, to be followed 
very shortly by “Sir Launfal,” and then by the “ Biglow Papers.” 
These are his chief titles to fame. The third he certainly never 

In 1853 his wife, a very remarkable woman, who had 
done much to shape his intellectual work, died. In 1854-55 he 
gave a highly successful course of lectures on English poets at 
Boston, and while it was going on was appointed to succeed Long- 
fellow an Professor of French, Spanish, and Belles-Lettres at 





Harvard, with the generous permission which had been accorded 
to his predecessor of spending a year of preparation in Europe, 
We must quickly pass over his academical career, and come to the 
year 1877, when, more Americano, he was appointed to represent 
the United States at Madrid. From this place he was 
transferred in 1880 to London. The years that followed were 
but for an overwhelming private sorrow, the happiest and the 
most successful of his life. These literary diplomatists seem 
to do their work at least as well as the men who are regularly 
trained to it. In 1885 Lowell was recalled; probably he woulj 
have fesigned in any case; but he left behind him a reputation 
for ability and savoir faire. He had had some difficult things to 
do and had done them well; in his social capacity he had been, ag 
might have been expected, admirable. Mr. Greenslet’s book is 
an excellent performance. A better portrait of the man one could 
not wish to see. Wemay venture to remark that the teztus receptus 
of Malherbe’s famous poem is “Le pauvre dans sa cabane od le 
chaume le couvre,” not, as we see it here, “qui de chaume se 
couvre.” Lowell actually quoted it in one of his despatches 
home. “ Bellettristic” is a barbarous word, though it has the 
authority of Matthew Arnold. 

The Fleet Annual and Naval Year-Book, 1906. By L. Yexley, 
(Westminster Press. 2s. 6d.)—This little work is, as the author 
says in his preface, intended to supply at a small cost 
manual of facts and figures concerned with the navies of the 
world in general, and the British Navy in particular. The 
articles on such subjects as torpedoes, gunnery, and submarines 
are excellent, and, not being written in too technical a siyle, 
can be easily understood by the lay reader. The inclusion 
of the results of the gun-layers’ tests for 1905 is a valuable 
feature. Indeed, the only criticism which can be applied to the 
book is that in the tabulated descriptions of the ships of all 
nations no mention is made of the armour, and except in the case 
of the ‘ Dreadnought,’ to be lauached by the King to-day, nothing 
is said as to whether the engines are turbine or reciprocating, 
The photographs and drawings which illustrate the Fleet Annual 
are good.—With this we may also notice the Royal Navy List 
and Naval Recorder, January, 1906, Edited by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lean, R.M.L.I. (Witherby and Co., 103s.) This com- 
prehensive work, which is officially supported, consists of a list 
of all officers in every branch of the Navy, active or retired, with 
their services, medals, and orders; a list of all ships in the Royal 
Navy, with the names of all officers of their complements, 
and the fleets to which they belong; and much more valuable 
information concerning the Royal Navy. To it has also been 
added, since the beginning of 1905, a very interesting and useful 
supplement, the “ Naval Recorder,” which has, among other ex- 
cellent features, a list of the services of all first- and second-class 
ships, and a bibliography of naval literature, 


The Saga Library. Edited by William Morris and Eirfkr 
Magniisson. Vol. VI. (Bernard Quaritch. 12s. 6d. net.)—This 
sixth and completing volume (sixth of the Saga Library and fourth 
of the Heimskringla) appears after an interval of ten years. It 
contains Mr. Magnisson’s tribute of affection to his colleague, 
including the obituary notice printed in the Cambridge Review of 
November 26th, 1896; a biography of Snorrf-Sturlason, with an 
appreciation of his work as an historian, and chronological lists of 
the Scandinavian Kings; and three indices to the whole work. 
The first of these gives the “Names of Persons and Peoples, 
Historical, Legendary, and Mythical,’—a curious epitome it is of 
the time, one as full of storm and stress as any in the history of 
the world. The second is of “ Names of Places,” and the third of 
“ Subjects,” making a very curious match with the first. Here 
are two examples taken from the item “Drinking.” “King 
Evilheart made all his court dead drunk, and then burnt them 
together with himself in his hall.” “King Harald the Grenlander 
made drunk together with his men by Sigrid the Haughty ; who 
then byrnt them all to death.” Sigrid was the Queen of Eric 
Biornson the Victorious, c. 994. The volume is completed by a 
set of genealogies. We offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. 
Magnitsson on bringing to a successful end this very laborious 
undertaking. 


With the Empress-Dowager of China. By Katharine A. Karl. 
(E. Nash. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Karl received a commission to 
paint a portrait of the Empress-Dowager of China, accepted the 
commission with some misgiving, and found that the task which 
she had undertaken was much more pleasant, though not, perhaps, 
easier, than she had expected. She was most hospitabiy treated, 
had a palace assigned to her, and was altogether made as comfort- 
ableas her hosts knew how. The Empress was, or at least appeared 
to be, very different from common report of her, was gentle and 
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a caressing in her manner, anything, in short, but “the 
foe in the shape of a woman” which she has been represented 
to be. The drawback was that the Chinese conventions could not 
be as much set at naught as Miss Karl's artistic sense desired. 
The august lady, in fact, did much as Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have done, and would have no shadow in her portrait. So Miss Karl, 
returning home, writes her experiences. She apologises for doing 
it, feeling sure that it will offend her Chinese hostess, but pleads 
that so many falsehoods were told about the matter in the American, 
and even in the English, Press, that she had no choice but to tell 
the truth. But could not she have given an interview to some 
one on the staff of a leading New York journal, and made an 
authoritative statement which would have disposed of the false- 
hoods without giving the offence which she deplores? As 
to her book, it is interesting in a way and up to a certain 
point. But all that one cares to read might have been put into a 
smaller compass. There is no sort of scandal in it, but there is 
too much of it. The author found her long residence at Pekin 
a little dull, and the reader does not altogether escape. the 


infection. 


A Self-Supporting Home. By Kate V.Saint Maur. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Who would stop in a city when he could rent 
a nine-roomed house, with a barn and other outbuildings, an acre 
of bush fruit, five acres of orchard and six of pasture, for £36? 
Add to this that you can sell your rabbits, and even your Persian 
kittens, and that 80 per cent. of the eggs turn into healthy 
chickens, which also are sold and eaten in due time. Mrs. Saint 
Maur describes her experiences in a very practical way. We do 
not disbelieve, but we wonder. It is true that the scene is laid 
in America; things do not seem to go so well in this worn-out 
country. Still, there is much instruction to be found in the book- 
If “self-supporting” seems to aim too high, still these rural 
occupations may help to pay the cost of living, and anyhow will 
make for health and a contentment with life. 


Nebula to Man. By Henry R. Knipe. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
21s. net.)--We cannot honestly say that we think that Mr. Knipe 
has done well in putting his scientific story of the evolution of 
man into the form of verse. The highest praise that we can give 
to this is to say that it is simple and intelligible, that it bears no 
resemblance to the ornate rhetoric of the elder Darwin in his 
“Loves of the Plants.” The illustrations are very interesting and 
instructive. 


In the series of “The King’s Novels” (Alexander Moring), 
under the editorship of Professor Gollancz, we have Peg Wofing- 
ton, by Charles Reade (1s. 6d.) How these new editions remind 
us of the lapse of time! It seems but the other day that Peg 
Wofington was published, and now it is out of copyright. It 
makes one think that the forty-two years might be extended with 
advantage.——Another new edition is Fairy Tales, by George 
Macdonald, Edited by Greville Macdonald, with Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes (A. C. Fifield, 4s. 6d. net). 
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MaGazines AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for February :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
vine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 

7indsor Magazine, Cassier's Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Popular Science Monthly, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl’s Realm, the London Magazine, the 
Connoisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, Maemillan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Scottish Mistorical, the 
Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, the Art Journal, 
the Monthly Review, the Indian Magazine, the North American 
Review, Sale Prices, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the University Review, the Expositor, the Jabberwock, the 
Law Magazine and Review, the Author, the Geographical Journal, 
Cassell's Magazine, Living Races, the Economic Review, the Munsey, 
the School World, the Ilerald of the Cross, the Open Court, the 
Educational Review, the Canadian Magazine, the Estate Magazine, 
the Delineator, the Modern Language Review, the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, the Westminster Review, the Outlook, Papyrus, St. 
George, the Interpreter, the Economic Journal, the Journal of 
Ethics, the Forum, the Hibbert Journal, the Journal of Philology, 
the English Historical Review, the London Quarterly Review, the 
Law Quarterly Review, the American Ilistorical Review, the 
Church Quarterly Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Columbia University Quarterly, the Statistical 
Journal, the Home Counties Magazine, the Library, the Optimist, 
the Hast and the West, the Colonial Journal, the Churchman, the 
Englishwoman'’s Review, the Antiquary, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, the Liberal Churchman, Modern Language Teaching, 
Mothers in Council, the Art- Workers’ Quarterly, Travel, the Book- 
Lovers’ Magazine, Psychical Research, Sir Benjamin Stone's 
Pictures, the Health Resort, Progress. 
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Adams (W. P.), Motor-Car Mechanism : Part I., The Petrol Car (Griffin) net 5/0 
Aubin (E.), Morocco of To-Day, er 8vo .. .(Dent) net 6/0 
Berard (M. V.), British Imperialism and Commercial ‘Sapremacy, 8vo 
ky net 7/6 

Bergholt (E.), Love Dummy Bridge, 12mo ..... ..(De La Rue) net 3/6 
Birmingham (G. A.), Hyaciuth: a Novel, cr 8v0 a 
Bland (R. N.), Historical Tombstones of M: alacca, 
Botterill (E.), A Woman of the Wolds, cr 8vo ... sant 
Bottone (S. = um Modern Dynamos and Batte r Amateurs and 

BROS BUD ccccchececscccctecesechoccscobecndbencssendecsuteconcssees (G. Pitman) net 2/6 
Breasted (J. E. wy A History of Egypt to the Persian Conquest, 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
Britain’s Sea Story, B.C. 55—A.D. 1805, er 8vo .. 2/6 
















.(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Budge (E. A. W.), The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, Vols, I. to IIL, er 8vo 
(K. Paul) each net 6/0 
Bulkley (L. D.), On the Relations of Diseases of the Skin to Internal 
ES ae bman) net 6 
Campbell (F.), The Measure of Life, ‘cr8 (Chapman & Hall) 6 
Carus (P.), Frederick Schiller, 8v0 ............+ (KK. Paul) net 3. 
Chief American Poets (The): Selections, cr .(Constable) net 7/ 
Collins (T.), School and Sport, er Svo ....... 4 (E, Stock) net 6 
Comforting Words for, Widows aud Other: 8 er bvo. 5 
Copinger (W. C.), Manors of Suffolk, folio... ‘ ...(Uuwin) net 21/0 
Cox (David), Drawings, 4to.. ...(Newnes) net 7/6 
be (RB, A.), Impressions of ‘Japanese ‘Architecture and the Allied Arts, 

OU dink adidiendacin sideands dexednetneds sheeetircninisniewasmieveetnacooemnannencnininn (Lane) net 10/6 
Dening (W.), Japan in Days of Yore, cr 8vo ........ ...(K. Paul) net 3/0 
Deussen (P. : Philosophy of the Upanishads, 8yo . . (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Ellis (Mrs. H_), My Cornish Neighbears, cr 8vo ... nail (Alston Rivers) 3/6 
Emanuel (Cc. ) and Joseph (E. M.), How to Choose a "House, &c., cr 8vo 

(L Pitman) net 3/6 
Experiences of Mack, by Himself, cr 8¥0..........ccssccssesseeseeseeeescee ene (Drane) 3/6 










(E. Stock) net 

















Frantz (H.), French Pottery and Porcelain, Svo ..... (Newnes) net 7/6 
Game of Jiu- ot by Taro Miyake and Yukio Tani (Hazell ‘& Watson )net 5/0 
Garrod (H. W The Religion of = Good Men, and other Studies in 
Christian Etha s, cr Svo.. wii ang ~ net 5/0 
Gerard (M.), The Red Seal, ‘o ‘Bvo. = . .. (Cassell) 6/0 
Ay * ), The Great Refusal, cr 8vo... (Long) 6/0 
Green (E, E.), Lady Elizabeth and the Juggernaut (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Jia! (H. F.), A People at School, 8vo ... ...(Maemillan) net 10/0 
Manstew (T. Ww. J, The Shadow of a Dead Man, er 8¥0... ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
llarcy (B. G.), Scudies in Roman History, cr 8vo.. - o (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Hardy (T.), The Dyna sts, Part Il., cr Svo ...... -eveeee(Macmillan) net 46 
Hone (N. J.), The Manor and Manonal Records, 6 ‘Svo. esseseeee( Methuen) net 7/6 
Halles 1A ), Theodor Leschetizky, cr 8vo.. : eecsensanvanpeni (Lane) net 2/6 
Irving (Sir H.): In Memoriam, cr 8vo .... (E. Stock) uet 5/0 
Jeans (. iS. ), The Lron Trade of Great Iritain, er 8vo., essseeees(Methuen) net 2/6 
Jeves (5. H.), The Earl of Rosebery, cr 8v0_ ..........c0s-sseesecsseees (Dent) net 2/6 
Johustou (A.), American Politica! History, 1763-1876, Part II. (Putnam) net 9/0 


Meene (H. G.), Here and There: Memories, Indian and Others, 8vo 
(Brown & Langham) net 106 

Kinzbrunner (C.), Alternating Current Windings, 8vo .......... (Harper) net 3/6 

Kivzbranner (C.), Construction of Electrical Machines and Apparatus, 

Part L, folio.........00 ; ..(Harper) net 2/6 
k uzbruuner (C.), Continuous Current Armatures, “8vo_ .....( Harper) net 3/6 
ladd (G,. T,), The Philosophy of Religion, 2 vols, Svo ......(Longmans) net 28/0 
2ang\eties e (B.), The Ambush of Young Days, cr 8vo........ ..(Duckworth) 6/0 
Lea (J.), Rhymes and Recitations of School and Home, er 8vo 

(WwW ‘ellington Press) uet 2/6 

London (J.), Tales of the Fish Patrol, cr 8v0 .............0.c00.00e (Heinemann) 6/0 
McMurray (C. A.), Course of Study in the Eight Grades, 2 vols. cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 6 

..(Maecmillan) net 15, 

Seannviianainl (Nash) 6 

6 

6 

6 






i 


Mann (G.), Chemistry of the Proteids, Svo ........... 
Marriott (C.), Lapse of Vivien Eadie, cr 8vo... 
Maugham (W.5.), The Bishop's Apron, cr Sv« is 
Meade (L. T.), Victory, er 8vo........ .(Methuen) 
Miltoun (F.), Cathedrals and Churches of the Rhine. wie B. “Jobuson) net 
Morris (1. ), Longman's Complete Drawing Course: Part I., Infants und 
Juniors, 4to .. ..... (Longmans) 5/0 
Moulton (J. IL). “A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. L., 8vo 
(i. & T. Clark) net 8 
(Bell) net 4 
.. (Hurst & Blackett) 6 





(A hapman & Halli) 


Naish (©. M.), Browning and Dogma, cr 8vo ......... 
Ouious (0.), The Drakestoue, cr 8VO. .......0..0.0004 











Philpotis * , cr 8vO 
ey 1 oe j The —~ = 's al Sa cr 8vo isbet; ie 
‘owe! ‘0 ,c 
Rice (C. x. ), Y Piaye a fe a Sade 50 


(Hod 

Saleeby (C. W.), Evolution the Master-Key, — 
Sedgwick (A. D.), The Shadow of Life, cr 8vo.. 
Sims (G. BR.), For Life and T, CF BVO ...005 
Smith (R. M. a Thoughts for the Day, 12mo.. 
Greting (T. C,), Bossism and Monopoly, cr 8vo 

le (H. eV. ), Fanny Lambert: a Novel, cr 8 
Statbe (C. Wd. The Christ of English Footy. vO.. 
| need (D.), Object Drawing for Schools, 4 
Temple gray + Memoirs, by Seven Prisuda, 
Thomsoa (J. A.), Herbert 8 , cr 8v0. 
Thurston (K. C.), The Gambler, cr 8vo .. enetio 
Vance (L. J.), Terence 0’ Rourke, Gentleman A 
Warne (F. J.), The Coal Mine Workers, cr 8vo ........ 
White (F. M.), The Weight of the Crown, er 8vo. 
Whitehouse (F. C.), Mark Maturin, Parson, cr 8vo 
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THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL 











THE WORLD, 
OSURANCE | ment ft North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125, 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & (0,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 


E. DENT and CO., Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.c, 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
—_—@——_- 


OvTsipR PaGE (when available), FoURTEEN GUINEAS 


TO THE KING. 





TRADS-MALA. 











PAGS vocccccecccecce -- £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdot Page) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Colum n) 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ....... 220 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column. 11¢ 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 86, 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..cccececccesses £16 16 0| Inside Page ..seccee-eeeeeee L141 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 53.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tiveive words» 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, Ss. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOR. 


Fn 
Including postage to ay part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ......- £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germauy, India, 
China, &c. 


IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of Librarian to the Society of Writers to His Majesty's Signet, 
recently held by the late Mr. John Philip Edmond, being now vacant, 
Applications for the Office, accompanied by Twenty-five copies of Testimonials, 
may be made, on or before March 20th, 1906, to JAMES H. NOTMAN, 
Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Society, from 
whom any further information may be obtained. 

February 10th, 1906, 


A PRETTY (Nearly New) SIAMESE PHAETON for 

SALE, built for cob 15 hands, or won!d make eqnitable exchange for 
Governess Car to fit cob 13 hands 2 inches.—-Box 11 » The Spectator, 1 
Wellingtor Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ONOURS GRADUATE, aged 30, three years’ Par- 
liamentary Sketch Writer to leading London Liberal Newspaper, 
practised Public Speaker and Organiser, with electoral experience, DESLRES 
POLITICAL or SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENT, the latter either public or 
private.—Box 110, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, , Strand, London, W.C._ 


“N EXCELLENT SHORTHAND WRITER of Press 
and Secretarial experience is OPEN to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good 
references.—Address, Box 109, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C, 
{ICTION.— -Messrs. “SISLEY’S, Ltd., Publishers, { 9 Duke 


Street, Charing Cross, invite Authors to submit MSS. a “Original 
Novels, &e. 


ANTED, GENUINE OL D- “ENGLISH | ARM. 
CHALE with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERBGERB. 
Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, we 


s- AND 


112 6....016 8....0 8 2 
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CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(WALTER CRANE, President.) 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
GBAFTON GALLERY, Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
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MONI O A’S, OUTHPORT PHYSIOAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
8. TADWORTH,”SUEEET. Seirsat #5 Coane, Reamtoe 2, Renan ae 
ts. Objecta—To train Educated 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 

TERM BEGAN JANUARY 1l0th, 1906. 
—_— “ a - <—~  — — “2 ~ 2+ eames ee 
") mpehanene OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, Ltd. 
tron— Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
APS Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
2. 6 Se STREET, N.W. 
-Mistress—Miss HO. 
ae ee under oe direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
i , and others. 
Mrs, Hutchins “GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, MLA, 
Preparatory Department for Boys aud Girls over four years of age. 


Boardin; use, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
For vartioulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


@qT. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

aa ihe BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES 

Committee of Management—The BIS and other . 
i d elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHFSTER, and 

el" ve. 

Sgt Mites K wa gf tin te on : . 

term. Instrumenta usic an ucing are the oniv extras, 

_ = Mot the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 





only. 

‘Traini partment for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

pay HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev, Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


YANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
S Tuition, £100), PARKSTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School. 
Management Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST, 
LEONARDS (Fee, £45), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secon 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


MHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege ; the Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret ll; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day Schoo! of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council; 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are pre for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 


competed for in July.—Prospectus from the popes A. G. N, TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY 19th. 

ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and meng mt School for Girls (recog- 


Four registered Mistresses, including London. Resident French 
Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 














nised). 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


MA2Lb0RouGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 





BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

‘ood education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Bank ScuHoot. 
Principais: Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
HOME LIFE AND GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
valy qualified staff. Entire charge taken. house and garden 

(2) miles from sea). MILD CLIMATE, MODERATE FEES. 

ferences ay permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.R.S., 
Director of Public Iustruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T, Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School i by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest of Great Britain. Trained 

English and Foreign Teachers, Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ERBYSHIRE.—-THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE,.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
mited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation, Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For culars of the Examination, apply to WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


()YERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais; Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. | MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). ighest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. [Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 
PRINCIPAL, Lianrbaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 
COUNCIL is 


HE LAW SOCIET Y.—The 
Jeet to AWARD in July next TEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Ann alue of FIFTY POUNDS each, tenable for three years, on condition 
of pursuing a Course of Study approved by the Council. Copies of the 
Regulations at the Society's Office (110 Chancery Lane, W.C.), or by letter to 
the Principal and Director of Legal Studies, 
E, W. WILLIAMSON, Secretary, 









































ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assist 3 

Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and 
tanght, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awaruwed to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a spocial course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, Beferences permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hou. H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &¢. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), tm ay women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outd games, lial treatment, &c., aud country life, 

Send for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies os Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM ATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr, ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambri 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acqui 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; S 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 




















French ; 
Terms for 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS,—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scheeneiee. Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N. W. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References pote, permitted to the Countess of 
Sesser the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
aud others. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 


MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 



































tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarshi 

for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD. 

MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 

AXONHOLME, 8. PROMENADE, ST. ANNHB’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Principals; The Misses ASHBURNER 
Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 
or Cactoend Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea View. 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 

e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev, Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL, 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6rz. 
HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. i Residen iti 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin), Very healthy situation. 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, erences, apply Principal. 
UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playing field. ident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to heal 

NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIBLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of land. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large unds for cricket, hockey, and teanis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER. 

YT. BEES, CUMBERLAND — 

Au EXAMINATION will be held on March 22nd and 23rd at St. Bees, 
also London, and other Centres, for about TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (reducing fees for Board and Tuition ju some cases to £9 per annum) 
and FIVE Places ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 per 
annum). St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently reconstituted 
as a First-Grade Public School. Highest inclusive fees, £55,—Apply, Rev. 
H, A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 

ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Bo: Principal, J. E, LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 








re for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
Bel , swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught, A Jquior 
epartment. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e puspemntony for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 

Bay. 4}hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. HALF TERM FEB. 26th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YHIGWELL SOHOOL, ESSEX, 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MABCH 22nd, Next Term, 
May 4th.—Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 

one Foam —See Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev, W. T, KEELING, 
- iter. 
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HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


urse of » which extends « over two years, includes Hygiene, 
PRA Fuyelsiogy, dueational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
7, Games, Dan ap. Ge 
2 The Remiience for for Women Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 


Terms, for o_o and Tuition, £80 per au: 
, apply to the Principal. Miss “OGSTON, Physical Training 


cone” Dunfermline. 
SCHOOL 


Ae A PARK 
EAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL hav have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S ‘SCHOOL, - CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

py ny Myosin = o SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on p tay! 4th 

o 6th. Open to bogs oining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, CNDIEN OLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


GRIQULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School Sor 5. Be. ~ Osborne and the Public Schools. 

1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cade _ for the ‘Britannia’ and B.N.C. 

Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the Public 

Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea,— 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A, Lond. 


UT'TON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop. ——e bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and ilitary "Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take pave 9 J MY pingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 

or more Oper SC HIPS, Four of £70 per ancrum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of pinky per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1906, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL. COLWYN BAY. 


ead-Master: T. G. OSBO 
e Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE ““PPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this Schoo 
__ For Prospectus apply to J EAD. MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED 


























SCHOOL. 





Prep. for University, Army, wary, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite ome? ouses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School. —Apety HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


OUTHSEA.—General tuition, including music. Miss 

p.-1 RECEIVES DAY PUPILS at No.13 Pelham Road. Terms 

by kindly SS ———s to the Marchioness of Ripon, 
9 Chelsea” Embankment, London, 8.W. 


LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE.—High-class Preparatory School for Sons 4 Ae 
situated ' 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire M Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &.—E. W. STOKOE, aw. =a L. 8. 
KENNINGTON, M.A. 


AS TBOURNE COLLEG E. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
Head-Master—The Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
of Rugby School, Examinations for Scholarships for Classical, Mathematical, 
and Army Subjects on March Ist, 2nd, and Srd. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Pre arato School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education, "On hill-side, ittle Orme's Head. 
nspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, A. A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 




















OLKESTONE. — YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. — Miss 
BAKER, assisted ‘by Resident and Visiting Masters and Mistresses, 
REPARES BOYS (limited: number) for Public Schools, ee Army, &e. 
Sea and country air; home comforts. Deiicate and Backward C hildren receive 


special care. cotball, cricket, swimming. Over 40 Public S 


IGGLESWIOCOK SCHOOL. 
S(X SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 

For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 

Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Approved by Army Council. —Army 
Candidates should enter at 13, if possible, in view of 3 

for School Certificate (New Arm. Regulations) at 16-17. SCHOLARSHIPS 

awarded on Common Entrance Examination, March 15th-16th.—Apply for 

particulars to . Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON. 























\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
EARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, Ph om already i in the school or not, will be offered in March next. 
Apply The BURSAR, 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
Church of eS Public Schéol on the Principles of the Reformation. 
pproved b OUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
Ph YSICIANS and ay gl Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec 
JUNIOR SCHOOL east -~For list of successes and f 
particulars apply HEAD. M ASTER 
ASTMEON, PETERSFIELD.—In the home of a medical 
man (not in practice), delicate CHILDREN (8 to 14) can be RECEIVED. 
igh, open, healthy situation. Modern house, 3} acres, Simple, homely 
country life.—Address: ‘‘ COLCHENNA.” 


ALMOUTH.—HEALTH and EDUCATION at the 
ig Riviera. Highly recommended by medical men. Endowed 
a School, New and commodious premises overlooking the open 
dividual attention. Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 guineas. 

All particulars from A. NEWIAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 

















-_—_— 


(p42 245 SCHOOL (Rutland). 


ws —-, ° well-endowed Public School, » with Numerous Exhibitions to the 
nivi 

The Alterations and Additions, which are now com make the Build. 
ings exceptionally good. _ 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 








For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a , limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr., 

Dresden A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Music, do 
German rapidly acquired. Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 


ry.WO LADIES, residing in the best part of Brusséls, 
CHAPERONE YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves in 

Languages, Science, and Art. Highest references given and required.— —"“G.” 

chez Mile. le Clercq, 22 and 24 Rue Washington (Avenue Louise), Brussels, 


DUCATION in NORTH GERMANY. —Finishing 
“— All Educational advantages. German, French, Painti 

Music. s £45. Bracing air, lovel ay .— Appl. to Miss 6 

BuESHER, “Halberstadt, Harz. Referee: Cooper, Vicarage Rob bin Hood's 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. canton training in GERMAN, the language of instruc. 

tion, French and § ish, andsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beantiful Bhinelamt P—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev, B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


ARIS.—FRENCH FAMILY (Professor’ 8) RECEIVES 
GUESTS desirous learn French. All comforts, Fine sunny room; 
heat, light, bath, lift, telephone, piano; 10, 12, 14 francs weekly ; 
desired. French and other nguages, Piano, Dancing, Lessons. —JANNING, 
12 Boulevard Exelmans ; near Bois Boulogne and station ; healthiest situation. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French sae acquir ial facilities for 
—— ( inaiotorta, aging. — 2 Lh iloneello) Sketching, Art 
asses, German. rtunities for eve rm of ealt enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical, Freuch Cooker. ny (skilled chef) and of Dessmiahing 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe.” 


JIEPPE. —Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD, D,, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Pre paration for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

+ placed with F rench families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH *CHAPLAIN. Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Bue Moisson des Boches, Pare 
den Peinown, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES 
in very pretty and a part of a. Very pleasant villa in 
garden. Thorough French accomplishments. 
Sévigné, 34 Rue Michel Ange.— — Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MABCHANGY 


DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRBING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational ah. oF. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


S eengenee TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


(in 
Having an intimate knowledge of the the Eaucational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, 
Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed of req ‘Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr, J. H. Paton, 


J. & J. PATON, eames wna 143 CANNON STBEET, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND | high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Conti eutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven | Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a oy | of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys po Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
























































SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
ber High School Teachers, Fpreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEAC . 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


= INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafal; Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
ag “ Tritorm, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 

with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 
SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 184 Hanover 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient ? 
Price 3d., post-paid. 


Yn SWS LT Ia: SG WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd yd Square, London, W.C. 





























DUCATION. SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in 

ENGLAND and AB To) gory and every information 

supplied to Parents FREE OF “CHARO State Seeetemenn--Cusreraity 
Scholastic Agency, 122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 





OOD TYPEWRITING. —(lst Cl. Cert. Soc. Arts.) Typist 
of **Queen Mary of Modena,” &c., &c., can just now T One or 
Books very quickly. Short Articles by return. French. German.—Miss 

DE LA COUR, 16 Chalfout Road, South Norwood, S.E. 
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TOURS TO SPAIN, 


B OOoTH LINE 

‘ * $498 tons, 17th F , and succeed: 
gheam ams AveUrT as visiting SEVILL E.G ADA (anmampeay 
COBDO 


ers, 14 : 
Y RID, and GIBRALTAR. 
85 pars for £40. 25 DAYS, returning by P. and O. Steamer from 


Gibraltar, £34. we . 2 
first-class and fares, sup] for 
AY LAF all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
athe services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
~ y, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not speak 
language. The guide will be at hand to give -~ information required, 
while leaving travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 


visited. 

URS to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 14 to 27 days. Fares £12 to £20, 
niuding aa necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Sailings every ten days 
the 8th, 18th, and 28th < ++ ee 

ipti lets 
= ‘THe BOOT i STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, | 
and 30 James Street, Liverpo~i. 





8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., 
MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
R. COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


C P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAI 
o 











STEAMSHIP LINES. 
LIVERPOOL. TO CANADA, 


First Cabin, £11; Second, 28; Third, £5 10s, 
&S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw)......... 7,392 tons...... February 13 
6.8, ‘LAKE ERIE ’ (twin-screw)......... 7,550 tons...... February 27 




















Free Pamphlet re ‘“‘ Work and Wages.” 

Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C, 

CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra. 

7s. GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, PALES- 

£10 1és. 64. ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE, 

Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
UNARD LINE—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, 
ADRIATIC by the ‘SLAVONIA,’ 10,605 tons, TUESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 
calling at Gibraltar, 24th; Naples, 27th; Trieste, 3rd March; Fiume, 5th ; 
Palermo, llth; Naples, 12th; returning from Naples by that wonderful hotel 

For full particulars apply the CUNARD SS, CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, 
Liverpool. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,006, 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two ouely selected, 5s.; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery,— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. bl 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, and CHINA, 
£28 TINE, EGYPT, NAPLES, March 2nd—April 10th. 
SPECIAL TRIP from LIVERPOOL to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
the ‘CARONIA,’ 20,000 tons, due to arrive at LIVERPOOL, 19th MARCH. 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 





RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 

Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 

aid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s. 6d.; 11lbs., 

8s.; l4lbs., 38. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 








For a Friend Abroad. 


The best remembrance—the most 
useful gift to send a relation or a 
friend in distant parte—is un- 
doubtedly a year’s subscription to 
the 


Overseas “Daily Mail.” 


It will keep them in touch with 
the motherland, and brings them 
each week a complete record of 
the happenings both at home 
and abroad :— 


POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE WORLD FOR 7s, A 
YEAR, 


It affords a pleasure that no 
one but the Briton abroad can 
realise, the pleasure of reading 
the “doings” at home, It is the 
link that binds Britons in every 
corner of the world to each 
other and to home, 


‘ 


CHIEF CLERK, OVERSEAS 
“ DAILY MAIL,” 3 CARMELITE 
STREET, TALLIS STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 


Telephone: CrwrTrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzn, Lospox, Codes: Umicops and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 64. post-free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.° B Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 











OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.BS.,, and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/8, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 
with 16 plates, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. ; Tortures and Torm ents, full of horrible 
—_— old time a ry — privately printed, 10s. 6d.; Scottish Market 
. , 50s., for 12s, 6d.; Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 2is., for 10s. ; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &., 15s. ; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s,; Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s. ; Robertson's Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s. 6d., 
for 15s.; Annandale’s Modern Cyclopedia, 8 vols., 48s., for 25s.; Daily Mail's 
World’s 100 Best Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 64.; Household Medical Adviser, 
Fie 21s., for 6s, 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, l¢and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
OOKS WANTED.—Any quantity bought for immediate 
J cash. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; 21s. for Beards- 
ley’s Early and Later Work; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; Fraser's Golden Bough, 
8 vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Curzon’s 
Persia, 2 vols., 1882 ; £210 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; &3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866; 10s. for Wilde's Intentions, 
1891 ; 25s. for Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 
ko. Sangin list free. Any books by Whistler. Beardsley, Oscar Wilde; 
Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. Rirmineham. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE.—7W pp. 
HE PUBLIO SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
THE PARENTS’ GUIDE. 


Military Efficiency in Public and Pocgenstetr Schools, Introductory Letter 
from Lord Roberts. 


General List of Preparatory Schools in Geographical Order. 
Special Articles dealing with all Careers for Boys. 
2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s, 10d, 


‘ SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. 
A RUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large stock; many rare ones. Send stemp for this Month's List 

















works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 

, arranged under beads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
ei ve exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


T OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON, “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905, . 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton's precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the propuss 
t, 





of hygiene in his or her home."—Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by pas 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 








In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





which gives size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


COUGHS. 


COLDS. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical 


Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsConm- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSoN Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLInG Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subsoriptions only received by GORDON 
anp GorcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND CoMPANy, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland: 
and W. OC, Riasy, Adelaide. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
Ep1TOoR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


Catlins of Tr obacco are send to give 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .. ++-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. eocenneune -+ £1,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 108, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the iation 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 














READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLIE GTON STREET, _ STRAND. 








WATERPROOFED IN THE WOOL. 


SPORTOFRIEZE 


ee 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Regent Street rx Cheapside, London, 
Manufacturers to His Most ost Gracious Majesty the King, 
Children’ » 1s —_ ! Hemstitched, 


CAMBRIC Lacie: Ladies 
Gort Ser Gan [iso in 


POCKET xoxuxs0x me Coase cea, 


world-wide 
SAMP. 


SAMELES & PRICE Se aiags 
IRISH 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per 
uare, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 11} a thck 
bleached, 





Take Cloths, 9 
M wat gah oe 
= wide, ull per om 
= 3d, 


DAMASK ff," os 


per doz. 
Pele Linen Pillow Cases, ae Ib each, Ping 
inens an en 1a . r 
Huckaback Towels, Sper dw so ia 


TABLE wddx LINEN, 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter 
Inquiries for Samples of ace Goods A. = 
Direct to Belfast. 


Napkins, 5/6 Pets doz 
Sheeting, fully 


“Pree Lise and 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, x —- 
light Dinner Wine. 

of this wine will be a... ea m4 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Supaster DINNEB WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Zaid to any Lailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


Per Dosen 
Bots, 4-Bots, 


176 99 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH ‘AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
I arhenmemennsasiasiaesta ST. STRAND, 





PLAYER’S (Regé.) 
NAVY MELTOFRIEZE 
MIXTURE DRIVOFRIEZE | 
A TRIAL. MOTOFRIEZE a 
(Reg 
Sold in TWO It is a Mixture invented by MILD, THE NEW CLOTHS FOR ALL SPORTS. 
— oa ace rat - a Descriptive Booklet, with Patterns, a Receipt of Address, 
Tudting cane E ant 5d. per oz, _ 
= be forward “< pti - en ro meviuM, | The Ballymenagh Woollen Factory, Ltd., 
rae will find it @ source of | ‘/® Tn GREAT PULTENEY STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
this paper. Pleasure and Delight. 4$d. per oz. | And at Knowehead Mills, Ballymena, Ireland. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


Of Special Interest at the Present Time. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


A CHURCHMAN’S REVIEW OF THE gg — 
NT OF THE AIMS AND METHODS ¥ 
wite AN ACO NITED PARISHES ORGANIZATION, | 
4 CARNEGIE, M.A., Rector of the Cathedral Church, | 
ka a ¥ 4. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net : paper cover, ls. net. Postage 3d. ‘ | 
admirably written, and contains a clear and useful presentment of the | 
fie.) 3 — in the tangled problem of a ay ay "—Guardian, | 
“Vi i ight tri i @ discussion.” 
——- ey —Sivataghen Post, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. FOURTH EDITION. NOW READY. 
PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By the Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Fresh, brilliant, and pointed...... These studies are coloured with vivid 
* nal AL - nich Bom the voice and presence of the man with whom 
i writer is dealing.” — Westminster Gazette. 
By Lieut.-Col. W. H. TURTON. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


0, cloth boards, 529 pp., 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. Fifth Edition, 
Capen Ore, carefully Revised throughout, 

“We know of no book which we should lend with more hope of advantage 
toa person who, without professional training in theology or philosophy, is 
rplexed by the common arguments against the Christian religion, and fears 
That the verdict of reason is against it.”’—Church Quarterly. ae | 
Other press notices are too numerous to quote: the Roman Catholic, Non- 

conformist, Presbyterian, and even the Agnostic Press speak in admiration 
of Lieutenant-Coiooel Turton’s fair and caudid treatment of his subject. | 
By Canon EVAN DANIEL. | 
first Edition. The Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the 
— and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasioual Offices aud the 
Ordinal. 


| 


THE PRAYER BOOK: its Llistory, Language, | 
and Contents. Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s, | 
“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. 
It is a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a 
high place in the literature relating to the Prayer Book.”—Church Times, 
THE HEAVENLY FEAST. A NEARER TO GOD. A Manual | 
: ich of Devotion for the oung. 
oaenS = — ates Together with the Order of Con- 
has been # si erage firmation and the Order of Holy | 
Communion of the Sick. Royal Communion. 128 pp., royal 32mo, | 
$2mo, cloth, 94, net; leather, cloth, 6d. net; cloth gilt, 1s. net ; 
Is. 6d, [Tenth Thousand, 


| 
| 


leather, 2s, net; and in various 
other styles of binding. 


In preparation, bound with the Oxford Edition of the Prayer Book, at 
various prices. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 
to any amount may be entered, and Books 
obtained at once in Town and a day’s 

notice in the Country. | 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 
of the fast Sixty Years, comprising over | 
One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 
Works of Interest and Importance are added 
to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and | 

Free Lists of New Books. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





NOW READY. | 

NEW CATALOGUE OF RECENT REMAINDERS. | 
New Books (not second-hand library copies) in all Brauches of Literature. 

Free on application, 

H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discouat Bookseller, 57 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 





Wigmore St., W. | 
ee . , =| 


} 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
“pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PusLisuER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


} 
| 
j 
‘ 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of 
“THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND” 


THE GREAT REFUSAL 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 


JOHN LONG has pleasure in announcing 
that this powerful and fascinating New 
Novel will be published on Wednesday, 
February 14th, price 6s. The demand will, 
of course, be very large; so orders should be 
placed at once to secure an early copy. 


Mr. JOHN LONG has just published CURTIS YORKE’S 
Charming New Novel, 


IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY 


By the Author of “The Girl in Grey,” &. 6s, 





Mr, 








Mr. JOHN LONG will shortly publish the following im- 
portant New 6s. Novels by two of the most brilliant writers 
of the day :— 


LADY SARAH’S SON 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE, Author of “ Lord Eversleigh’s Sins,” &. 


THE GARDEN OF MYSTERY 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “ The Beetle,” &, 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Under this well-known heading appears from time to time the BEST 
AND NEWEST FICTION —the siftings of hundreds of novels. Below are the 
very latest published, now in great demand at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


Six Shillings Each. 


IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY _. sia 
THE BELLE OF BOWLING GREEN 
SOUL-TWILIGHT om 
THE CHOICE OF EMELIA ... 

THE ARROW OF THE NORTH 
HER HIGHNESS = 
THE BRACEBRIDGES a 
THE SINNINGS OF SERAPHINE .... 
THE FACE OF JULIET om 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE ? 

THE SILENT PASSENGER ... 

A MADCAP MARRIAGE. 
BARNABY’S BRIDAL ... 





Curtis Yores 

Ame.tu EB. Bare 

» Lucas Ciezve 

Ape.tive Sruceayt 
FORSTER 

Frep Wuisuaw 

io ous -. Sagan TrTLer 
. Mrs, Covtson Kernauanx 
mo - L. T. Muaps 
Fiornexce Warpewx 

on G. W. AprLeTron 

M, McD. Bopgrm, K.C, 

one 5. BR, KeicutTier 








JUST our ls, (Library Edition, 2s. 6d.) 
WHEN IT WAS LIGHT 


A REPLY TO “WHEN IT WAS DARK.” 
By a WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 

*,* The book, which, it is no secret to state, is written by a very well-known 
author (one whose name is almost a household word to-day) is a reply to 
**When it was Dark,” by Mr. Guy Thorne, and in some sense an antidote to 
the views expressed in that enormously popular Novel, It should arousa 
very creat interest, and no doubt this battle of the wits will resound in the 
ears of English novel readers, 


SELLING IN TENS OF THOUSANDS, HAVE YOU READ IT? 


A LOST CAUSE 


By GUY THORNE, Author of “ Wuen rt was Dang.” Is. 320 pp. 
NOTA GBENE.—This is the only New Novel the Author has published since 
* When it was Dark,” 





London : JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





A NEW BOOK OF INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 


Messrs. Brown, Langham, and Co, will publish on Monday HERE AND THERE, 


Memories Indian and Other, by H, G. KEENE, C.1.B., Author of “ A Servant of 
John Company.” Mr. KEENE is one of the few survivors of the old régime m 
India. In his new book he gives us stories of old Haileybury and of Ind 
life in days before the Mutiny, while the latter part of the volume is filled witis 
recollections of the life of a returned exile in Jersey, London, and elsewhere. 


HERE AND THERE 
10/6 net By H. G. KEENE, OLE ce 10/6 


The same firm are issuing, early next week, a New and Cheaper Edition of 
CHRISTOPHER DEANE, a Story of School and College Life at Winchester and 
Cambridge, by E. H. LACON WATSON. In view of the great popularity of 
Public School fiction at the present moment, the publishers confidently anticipate 
a large demand for the story, which the AtHEN&uUM hailed as * that rare thing, 
a story of school and college life which, by the exactness of its descriptions, 
simulates reality into complete success.” 


CHRISTOPHER DEANE. 
_By E. H. LACON WATSON. 








/ , 
3/6 3/6 
The First Edition of 4 DAUGHTER OF THOR being now exhausted, a Now 
Edition of this popular novel ts wm active preparation, 


A DAUGHTER OF THOR. 
a By HELEN MAXWELL. 6/- 


BROWN, LANGHAM, and CO,, Ltd., 78 New Bond Street, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND . CO. 


NOW READY. 


The Public Schools 
Yearbook for 1906. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 


Greatly Enlarged. It contains an important Article on 
“ Military Efficiency in Public and Preparatory Schools,” with an 
Introductory Letter from Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G. 
The article is based on special questions drawn up for the Editor 
of “ The Public Schools Yearbook” by Earl Roberts. 

Revised General List of Preparatory Schools, rearranged in 
Geographical order. 
Special Articles: ‘HOW TO BECOME A BARRISTER OR 

SOLICITOR” and “HOW TO ENTER HOLY ORDERS.” 


The Oxford Yearbook 
we. ath and Directory. 


The Cambridge Yearbook 
s. nt. and Directory. 


FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE, 1906. 


The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook. 


6s. net. 
A FEW SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE FOURTH ISSUE 


Review of the Year. Directory of Secondary School- 
masters. Full Information of Education Committees. 
List of Secondary Schools. Many Reviews of Educa- 
tional Books of the Year. 


DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


From 1750 to the Present Day. Containing Short Lives of 
more than 2,000 Eminent Persons—European and Native— 
connected with India. By C. E. BucKLAND, C.I.E. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE SIR M. E, GRANT DUFF. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Demy 8vo, 

NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW CAMPAIGN 
* NOW READY. 

THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGN, 1877. 

| hay od zs - P.S.C. (the Sherwood Foresters). 


THE RESTORATION of the GILD SYSTEM. 


By Artnur J. Penty. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE STUDENT’S HYGIENE. By Ervyesr 


Evans, of the Technical School, Burnley. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TEKEL: a Study of Educational Problems 
of the Day. By Frank J. Apkrns, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38 64. 
“The book will be found well worthy of perusal by the special class for 


whom it is intended.” —Scotsman, 
** Contains much useful matter.”—Speaker. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. By C. F. 


PicToN-GADSDEN, Domestic Economy Teacher L.C.C. Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BY RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, 
Author of “Some Social and Political Pioneers,” &c. 


THE BIBLE 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Vol. I.—THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol. I.—THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Crown 8Syo, 3s. 6d. each. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF STELLA. 


McLEAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


OAK FARM. By Georare Marri. 


8vo, 2s, 6d. 





SERIES. 


By S. B. 


Crown 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt, 
President of the Royal Historical Society; and 


REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A. PhD, 
Editor of the English Historical Review. 
To be issued in 12 volumes, The price of each Volume is 7s. 64d. net if sold 
separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the Book. 


sellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s, 84, net 
on the delivery of each Volume. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. THOMAS HODGKIN, 
From the Earliest Times to 
the Norman Conquest. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.O.L., Litt.D., 
University College, London; Fellow of the British Academy, 
With 2 Maps. [Just published, 


FROM 1066-1216. By Grorce Burron Apaws, 
Professor of History in Yale University. With 2 Maps, 


FROM 1216-1377. By t ¥. Tout, M.A., Professor of 
Medisval and Modern History in the University of Manchester, 
With 3 Maps, (Ready, 
FROM 1760-1801. By the Rev. WILLIAM Hoyt, M.A, 
D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. [Ready, 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a4 Comparative 
Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany, and America. By Arruvg 
Suapwet1, M.A., M.D., Author of ‘‘ Drink, Temperance, and Legislation,” 
2 vols, 8vo, 26s, net. 

*,* The author is careful to explain that his new work has no 
connection with the “fiscal controversy.” It was planned, and the 
investigation on which it is based was carried out, he writes, before 
the present controversy arose, “ But it was inspired by the same 
circumstances,—namely, the growing pressure of international com. 
petition in industry, which is evidently going to be the warfare of 
the future. It essays to deal with the other side of that problem, and 
to examine the conditions under which industries are carried on in 
the three leading industrial countries, apart from tariffs.” 


COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY AND IM- 
PERIALISM. By Victor Bérarp, of the Revue de Paris, Translated 
from the French by H. W. Fosxett, M.A., New College, Oxford. 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. [On Monday next, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: a 
Critical and Speculative Treatise of Man’s Religious Experience and 
Development in the Light of Modern Science and Reflective Thinking. 
By George Trumsvryt Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28, net. [On Monday nest, 

*.* This may be considered as the culmination of the psych 
logical and philosophical works of Prof. Ladd. The first volwme 
considers religion as an historicsl development, and treats of the 
psychology of religious experience. In the second volume the 
problems proposed by the psychological and historical method are 
discussed under the general subjects of good as the object of religious 

Saith, the relation of God and the world, and the destiny of the race 

Srom the point of view of religious experience. 


NEW COLLECTED RHYMES. By Anvzrw 
Lane. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 
Loyal Lyrics—Cricket Rhymes—Jubilee Poems—Critical of Life, Art, and 
Literature—Folk Songs—Ballads, 


THE HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN IN 
THE COLONIES: a Book for Mothers. By Lirian Austin Bosrmsoy, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


Fellow of 


Vol. Il. 


Vol. III. 


Vol. X. 




















THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WRITINGS, Selections 
from. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by the Bight Hon. Sir G. 
Trevetray, Bart. Crown 8r9, 3s. 6d. 


A FARMER’S YEAR: being his Commonplace 
Book for 1898. By H. Ringer Haccarp. With 2 Maps and 36 Illustre 
tons. Cheaper Reissue. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


STELLA FREGELIUS: a Tale of Three Destinies. 


By H. River Haccarp. Cheaper Reissue. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 





39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY : 
— In square crown §v0, appropriately bound, 58. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


GUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., Honorary Fellow of 
By the Bight Hon. AUC nity Hall, Cambridge. 


‘ irrell i rse with edifying gaiety on a trite matter like 
’ Mr. Birrell co shies with such a derelict set as the Non-Jurors. He is, 
epitaphs, this best when writing about the eighteenth century, but the 
pay barbarian and book-collector also come in for happy treatment from 
his pen.”—Athenzum. 
ly bound, and embellished by many Illustrations of the 

Crown dto, suitably ; Locality, 15s. ne 


EARL 

NOTES (0 oe By Bosgrt Brows, F.S.A. 

Dlustrated by Views, aman _~ nig rare, 
crown cloth, gilt lettered, 

SCHOOL AND SPORT: 2 Record of 


Leisure. By Tom Coxtiys, late Head-Master of the Newport, 
pane , A. School, formerly Assistant Master King Edward's 

. School, Birmingham. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SINGING ; or, Method of Song and Speech. 


By A Srnczr, LL.D., D.C.L. 
0, paper cover, 


In crown 8v: , 1d, 
THE UNEMPLOYED; Cause and Cure. 
By Osx or TuEmM. Addressed to Everybody. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, 
NOW BEADY.—Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d. 


VERSES TO MANY FRIENDS. By 


. Bryant. 
o The er wet should not fail to please any lover of poetry who takes it up.” 


NEW NOVELS. a 
In crown 8vo, cloth, giii lettered, 6s. net. 
BARR AND SON: the Story of a Modern 


i Errant. By Epwm Exuiort, Author of ‘‘ Who is My Brother?” 
Sane Forsaith’s Romance,” “Curse of Xicotil,” “* Master of Culver,” 
“ Netta,” “ United,” &c, 

crown 8vo, sloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


RUTH FIELDING : 4 Double Love Story. 


By Mrs. F. A. Farrar. : ' . 
“The writer treats familiar elements in a newly interesting way, making her 
characters distinctly attractive.’”—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 











A New Volume by the Author of “ KITWYK.” 
THE CHAMPAGNE 
STAN DAR D. 


By Mrs, JOHN LANE. Crown &vo, 6s. 


TRIBUNE :— 

“A bright, bantering book, charming in its piquant style, delici ous in 
its unstrained humour, refreshing in its cheerful philosophy, and never 
cruel in its criticism These essays have the lightness and brightness of 
a wit that flashes on the small things of life, and reveals their significance 
in an unexpected manner. They are delightfully playful and whimeical.”* 

PALL MALL GAZETTE:— 

“Mrs. Lane’s papers on our social manners and foibles are the most 
entertaining, the kindest and the truest that have been offered us for a 
long time......The book shows an airy philosophy that will render it of 
service to the social student.”’ 

DAILY MAIL:— 

‘‘Mrs. Lane has succeeded in being both pungent and witty without a 

trace of the bitterness to which the satirist is licensed.” 
DAILY NEWS :— 
“In her latest volume Mrs. Lane presents herself as the breezy satirist 
of society. Her equipment for the task is exceptional.” 
Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, in STAR :— 
“ Mrs. Lane bas the American quality of racy candour, and her style 
crackles with Transatlantic originality. She has also the gift of humour 
and high spirits..,...She startles you and stimulates you.” 
GLOBE :— 

“Mrs. Lane’s bright and witty pages......her treatment of the themes 

is both novel and charming.” 
SCOTSMAN :— 
“ Always sparkling and delightful.” 


MOORISH REMAINS IN SPAIN. 
By A. F. CALVERT, Autbor of “The Alhambra,” “The Life of Cer- 
vantes,” &c. With 80 Coloured Plates, 200 Black-and-White Illustrations, 
and 200 Diagrams, crown 4to, 42s. net. | Ready February 14th. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS. 


- | RALPH ADAMS CRAM, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects, and Member of the Society of Arts, London. With 60 
Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 5 me P 

ow ready. 











THE COMING OF LOVE: 
RHONA BOSWELL’S STORY (a uel to “ Aylwin”), and other Poems. 
The Seventh Edition, with Fresh Matter. including Prefaces and some 
Revisions, , a THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. With a Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author after Rossetti and a Preface by_the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. (Now ready. 


MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. Crown 8vo, 6s. New Edition. [Ready Feb. 14th. 








THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA. 


7ER HISTORY 


N what principle do you select novels ? 
Probably you are influenced both by 
advertisements and reviews, but personal 
recommendation has more effect than 
either. If you were told that a new novel 
by a new author was the most delightful 
piece of humorous nonsense since the day 
of “ Vice Versa” you would get it at once. 
This is what the “ Yorkshire Observer ” 
says about ‘‘The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel,” 
and scores of other papers have praised 
it in equally complimentary terms. 


ANOTHER delightful novel published last 

week is “‘ Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” 
by Thomas Cobb, whose name is always 
sufficient promise of entertainment. The 
publisher was bold enough to predict 
that even this established reputation 
would be enhanced by the creation of 
such a delightful character as Georgiana 
Erricker, and his confidence is justified 
by the early reviews. ‘‘We can safely 
predict,” says the Liverpool Courier, 
**that Mr. Cobb’s latest novel will be one 
of the hits of the season.” 


When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 

MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. Tuomas Coss, 68. 

THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. VERNEDE. 68. 
Both published by ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A New “Roman a clef” of Irish Politics by the Author 
of “‘The Seething Pot.” 


HYACINTH. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Reaper.” 


FOLLY. 


By EDITH RICKERT. [ Feb. 15th, 


By the Author of “ The Garden of Asia.” 


THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS 


By REGINALD J. FARRER. 





Seventh Thousand, 


A STAFF OFFICER’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


By Lieut.-Gen. Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 


British Attaché with the Japanese Army. 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 


With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 


By PHILIP GISBS, Author of “Facts and Ideas,” “Knowledge is 
Power,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE HATANEE. 


By ARTEUR EGGAR. With Frontispiece, 6s. 
This is a remarkable book; a novel, the scene of which is laid in British 
Burma, and the incidents of which are on actual facts. The weird 
superstitions of the Burmese form admirable materia! for a story of this kind, 


LETTERS OF RICHARD FORD. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., Author of ‘* The Psalms 
in Human Life,” &c., &c, With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
** We are glad to have these excellent letters, edited with the utmost dis 
cretion , t. r. Rowland Prothero,.”—Spectator. 
“Mr, Rowland Prothero’s volume will delight all who know Ford’s marvel- 


ously interesting ‘ Handbook of Spain.’ ’"—Daily News. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO BAZZI, 
1477-1549 


(hitherto usually styled “‘Sodoma”). By R. H. HOBART CUST. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE AFRICANDER LAND. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, paties of “The Mastery of the 
Pacific,” “Greater America,” &c. With 4 Maps, medium 8vo, 16s. net. 
“A masterly presentation......The note of the book is its marked ates ; 
it discusses with absolute impartiality all the compli dq which 
are now agitating the country.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“A most wise and thoughtful book, marked by a broad and statesmanlike 


outlook—a permanent possession as well as a source of information.” 
—Datly Mail, 





THE 
ELEVEN EAGLETS OF THE WEST 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of “ The Great North-West,” ‘‘ The Great 
Deserts and Forests of North America,” ‘ The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America,” &c. Demy Svo, 10s, 6d. net, 


FROM DECEMBER T0 DECEMBER 


The Day Book of Melisande. Crown Svo, 5s. net, 


“ This pot-pourri of simple and refined colours.””—Globe, 
“The k is full of thought-creating thoughts on nature and on human 


character and life, and is of considerable psychological and religious interest.” 
—Methodist Recorder, 


SCHOOL. 


Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
FEBRUARY. 64. net. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A CAUSERIE. ByS. E. W. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY AND 
HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By W. Epwarps, M.A., Middles- 
brough High School. 





DISCIPLINE. By Gi.sert Fane. 

THE VICTORIA CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN BERLIN. By 
Euizasetu Lex. 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. VACANCIES AND APPOINTMENTS. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By J. L, Paroy, 
M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 

CURREST THOUGHT ON EDUCATION: EDUCATION AND PHYSIQUE. 

By H. Bompas Smiru. 

THE ENGINEERING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—I. INTRODUCTORY. By 

Srpyngeyr F. WALKER. 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By J.C. Mepp, M.A. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: ALMOND OF LORETTO. 

UN!FORM PRINTING AND SPELLING OF LATIN. By “A. M, A,” 
HANDCRAFT AND BRAINCRAFT. By Cioupestey Brerertor. 
WANTED—A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL. By Jouw J. Oats. 

A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—VIII. By H. Kinasmit1 Moore, D.D. 
CORRESPONDENCE. REVIEWS. MINOR NOTICES. BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS, 
FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FASCINATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
DoNAGH, 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. “xX.” 

ANCIENT AND MODERN CLASSICS AS INSTRUMENTS OF 
EDUCATION. THE PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN. 

SOCIALISM AND THE MAN IN THE STREET. W. R. Mat- 
COLM, 

FROUDE AND FREEMAN. Ronatp McNEIt. 

A FORGOTTEN PRINCESS. Recrnacp Lucas, 

A PILGRIMAGE TO CANOSSA. Rupert Hucues, 

BY AN IRISH STREAM. “Lemon Grey.” 

ON THE LINE. 

A FACE OF CLAY. Chaps. 7-10. Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

LORO BYRON AND LORD LOVELACE. 

JOHN MURRAY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MICHAEL Mac- 
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Every Annual Subscriber of 
30s. to “THE COUNTYy 
GENTLEMAN ” fs entitleg 
to receive, post-paid, the 
following Publications, 
which cover the whole 
field of country life, deal-~ 
ing as they do with Country 
Sport in all its branches, 
as well as the very im-« 
portant business side of 
Estate and Farm manage- 
ment in all its many 
phases :— 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


(Weekly,) 


“THE ESTATE MAGAZINE.” 


(Monthly.) 


“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
ESTATE BOOK.” 


(Yearly.) 


In addition, the subscription covers Membership 
in the COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
which offers practical financial advantages in the 
purchase of all kinds of Estate, Farm, and Garden 
Requisites, and Gentlemen making use of its 
facilities save the subscription many times over. 


All readers should take advantage of this offer 
for 1906 as a trial. They are sure to continue. 





ORDER FORM .. 


To the ManaGer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 


Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” post-free, 308., and submit my name 
as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 1906. It is understood there 


is no further liability. I enclose cheque. 
FINI 5. oor sssonvvebcenssotecsaescquasovenssunncsnssanacnasontl . 
IE i ccescivesncnscosesnsesscesscctnctnuisinish waa 


Sp., Feb. 10th, 
The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


GUARDIAN,—“ He has, indeed, made a valuable addition 
to the comparatively few political biographies of high 
rank which English literature has produced,” 


LORD 


RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


BY 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. net. 





LOGGAN. 
CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By Davin 


Loean (first published in 1690). A Series of Views of the University and 
Colleges, and of Eton College. Edited, with a Life of Loggan, an 
Introduction, and Historical and Descriptive Notes, by J. W. Crank, M.A., 
Hon. Litt.D. (Oxon.), F.S.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College. A Reproduction in Folio, the Plates 
averaging 11 by 9 inches, the scarce Portrait of the Duke of Somerset in 
Photogravure, the Centre Section of Hamond's Map of 1592, Price £2 2s. 
net, or in morocco extra in the style of the Original Work, £5 5s. net. 
Mr. Ciark’s Notes are in each case printed to face the Plate to which 
they refer. 

Tur PROVOST or KING'S (Dr. M. RB. James), in the CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 
—“Our present purpose...... is to advertise to the Cambridge public of the 
appearance of a most fascinating work. Mr. Clark has re-edited Loggan’'s 
Cantabrigia IUustrata with explanatory comments by himself, and no 
Cambridge man, who cares at all about the history of his own and of other 
Colleges, can long deny himself the pleasure of procuring the joint work of 
the engraver to both Universities, and the Registrary of our own...... What the 
Registrary has added from the treasure of his own knowledge is, like all his 
work, lucid, concise, relevant, aud thoroughly helpful...... To sum up, we have 
nothing but praise for the book, pictures and text alike. Messrs. Macmillan 
and Bowes have been most happily inspired in its production, and the two 
collaborators, without whom it could never have existed, have—not for the 
first time—earned our warmest thanks.” 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ Mr. J. W. Clark, the Registrary of the University, has 
rendered no ordinary services to Cambridge...... But even the great task of 
giving to the world in 1585 the ‘ Architectural History of Cambridge’ of his 
uncle, the late Prof. Willis, is scarcely a more important service than the 
publication of Loggan'’s Cantabrigia Illustrata, David Loggan......for twelve 
years occupied himself in engraving the prints which Mr. Clark has repro- 
duced...... The real value to us of Loggau's performance is that it is so 
extraordinarily accurate as to give an actual presentation of Cambridge at 
the close of the seventeenth —Tz senses We see the undivided fields with their 
crops, the flocks at pasture, and the sportsmen returning with their came, 
the busy streets thronged with tu:mbrils and po horses, the wooden bridges 
over the river, the trim gardens, the prim and pompous dons.” 

SCOTSMAN,.—*“ A work which did not fail to win appreciation...... for the 
remarkable beauty of design and accuracy of draughtsmauship revealed in the 
views.” 

TIMES.—“ Reproducing the University of Cambridge, with great archi- 
tectural fidelity, in 1690,” 

OXFORD MAGAZINE.—“ In this sumptuous book, which should be almost 
as popular in Oxford as in Cambridge, all Loggan’s engravings are beautifully 
reproduced, together with his title-page, dedication, aud preface......All 
Loggan's plates are excellent, but the knowledge and appreciation of them is 
not nearly widely enough spread.”’ 

ETON COLLEGE CHRONICLE.—* This edition of Loggan with descriptive 
notes by J. W. Clark, than whom none is a greater authority on Cambridge, 
should appeal to all lovers of architecture that can afford it...... Eton was 
included by Loggan in his survey of the Cambridge Colleges. This fact was 
of course due to the connection of Eton with King's, and to Loggan’s view we 
owe much of our early knowledge of the Eton buildings.”’ 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


LAPSUS CALAMI, and other Verses. 


By the late J. K. Sreruen. Third Edition now ready. With a Biographical 
Introduction and Photogravure Portrait after a Chalk Drawing by F. 
Mutex Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ If he left little behind him, that little is almost perfect of 
its kind, and will not soon be forgotten. Those who have read and enjoyed 
his verses will be glad of them in this complete form.” 

SPECTATOR.—*** J. K. S.’s’ parodies are of more than moderate merit...... 
they make one almost think that the parody must have been written by the 
poet, parodied in a moment of amused self-ridicule.” 





THE 
WORKS of ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 


(Marlborough and St. John's College, Cambridge), Author of “ The Light 
Green,” with Two Illustrations, together with his Life and Letters, by 
Sir Ropert Epe@rcumse (of King’s College, Cambridge), Author of 
“Zepbyrus,” &. 5s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Wit on the wings of metre. Highly remark- 
able, Sir Robert Edgecumbe's memoir is a model of affectionate and tributary 
sympathy. There are parodies brilliant enough to persuade one almost that 
the same hand wrote the parent and the parasite. There are things in this 
delightful little book that will live among the best examples of English wit.” 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE.” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF 
THE FAR EAST. 


BY 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


With Illustrations and Map, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. net. 


TIMES. 

“ The author, combining the knowledge of the student with the 
knnoledge of the man on the spot, presents the Far Eastern question 
exhaustively in almost every imaginable aspect......1 Mr. Weale's 
book is the most valuable of recent contributions to the elucidation 
of Far Eastern problems.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
“Emphatically a work without 
which the library of the student of 
the Far Eastern question will be in- 
complete.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“Should be read by every serious 
student of International politics in 
the Far East.’ 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 
A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. By H. Fiztoie 


Hau, 8vo, 10s. net, [ZT wesdey. 





SECOND PART JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DYNASTS. 
A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Part Second. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously Published, Part IL, 4s. 6d. net. 





VOL, 1. NOW READY. 
OBSERVATIONS OF 

A NATURALIST IN THE PACIFIC 
BETWEEN 1896 & 1899. 


By Ti. B. Gurrr, M.B., F.B.S.E. Vol. Il. PLANT-DISPERSAL. With 
Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 2s. net, 


*,* Previously Published, 
Vol. I. VANUA LEVU, FIJI: its Physical and Geological 


Characters. 8vo, 15s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.2.S., D.C.L., DSc. Svo, 108. net. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE PROTEIDS. 
By Gustav Many. M.D., B.Sc. Based on Prof. Otto Cohnheim's 
** Chemie der Eiweisskirper.” 8vo, 15s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 





By Sir 











Edited by Grorcs Haw. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


JOHN LYLY. By Joun Dover Wiison. The. 
Harness Prize for 1904, Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
ATHENZUM.—“The value of this essay is out of all proportion to its 
length. It cannot fail to interest all who care for the historical developments 





of literature.’ . 4 





MACMILLAN and CO., 


Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


OLD PROVENCE. By Turopore ANDREA Cook, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old 


Touraine.” In 2 vols., uniform with “Old Touraine.” With numerous Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 16s. 
“ He offers us a guide, indefatigable, vigorous, vivacious, eager to discourse on every subject, and primed with very valuable information.”—Times, 


“Let us hope that in the Provencal revival, which has never received sufficient attention in this country, Mr. Cook's devoted and scholarly work is 
too late to take a share, and that the serene old age of Mistral will be gladdened by this new recognition from a land where he has so many admirers 
many friends. It should be added that Mr. Cook’s work is enriched with a wealth of beautiful pictures, mainly from photographs, and that in all other 


respects his work is solidly and perfectly equipped.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


OLD TOURAINE. The Life and History of the Chateaux of the leten 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old Provence.” Fourth Edition, Revised, with a New Preface 
and fresh Illustrations, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
“ The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been produced either in England or in France, and the execution is worthy of the 
conception."— Times, 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. By Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘Venice: an 


Historical Sketch” and “Life on the Lagoons.” Uniform with “ Life on the Lagoons.” Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations 


and Maps, 6s. 


“He has achieved another rare task in wri a fresh and interesting book on the hackneyed theme of Venice. To him, as to most of us, the Queen of 
the Adriatic is endless in her varicty of charm, But it is not given to one in a hundred or thousand of her admirers to express that variety and charm ig 


ul prose.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


VENICE: an Historical Sketch of the Republic. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons” and “In and Around Venice.” Second Edition, demy 8yo, 
with Maps, 16s. 
“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowled, d thy, and th ult of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his — 
From first to last the otony is one of absorbing ipteseets’ abortions d Joweah —"" patos —se mn 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. By Horatio F: Brown, Author of “ Venice” and 


“In and Around Venice.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm of Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds an intimate knowledge of 
her —— eo its new and illustrated form it will even better than before serve as an excellent guide-book to those who are happy enough to be in 
Venice, @ constaut recall to those who would fain be there again.” —Guardian, 


THE GOSPEL OF INCARNATE LOVE. A Course of Mission Sermons, 


Lectures, and Meditations on the Gospel of St. John. By the Rev. CYRIL BICKERSTETH, M.A., of the 
Community of the Resurrection. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. COLES, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. [Shortly. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Danwei Stone, M.A., Pusey Librarian, 


formerly Principal of Dorchester Missionary College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Contsnts.—The Initial Claim of the Church—The Providential Preparation for the Church of Christ—The Revelation of the 
Church in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles—The Church in the Epistles and the Revelation—The Patristic Doctrine 
of the Church—The Eastern Doctrine of the Church—The Papal Doctrine of the Church—The Church of England —The 
Priesthoods of Nature and the Revelation—The Apostolic Offiee—The Historic Ministry—The Authority of the Church—- 
Development in Christian Doctrine—Nonconformist Views of the Church—Conclusion. : 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. Being an Outline of the History of 
the Church from A.D. 98 to A.D. 461. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Forming a Volume of “The Church Universal,” a Series of Eight Volumes dealing with the History of the Christian Church. 


** We do not know of any other work on Church history in which so much learned and accurate instruction is condensed into a comparatively small 
space, but at the same time presented in the form of an interesting narrative, Alike the beginner and the advanced student will find Mr. Pullana usefal 
guide and companion, and, if the other volumes of the series attain the level of this, which, though second in order, is the first that has appeared, the whole 
will be an indispensable addition to the library of every English student of the history of the Chureh.”"—Church Times, 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN COREA. Being Documents, Original and 


Translated, issued by Authority during the Episcopate of the First Bishop of the Church of England in 


Corea between 1889 and 1905, together with an Introduction. By C. J. CORFE, Bishop. Crown ™ = ue 
ortly. 


ESSAYS IN THE MAKING. By Eustace H. Mizzs, M.A., formerly Scholar of 


King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just published. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, 


SPEECHES, AND LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for the Press. By EUSTACE H. MILES, MA. 
Third Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“It is crammed with useful hints.”—Oz/ford Magazine, , 
“Mr. Miles’ experience as an Honours Coach io fone Writing at Cambridge University has enabled him to supply this useful book on a vague and difficult 
class of subjects, such as the expression of ideas, style, speaking, proof-correcting....... The work teems with useful suggestions not only for pupils, but also 


for teachers and examiners.”’—Educational Times. 
“ Will certuinly help a student in mastering the mechanical processes of literary work.”—Aberdeen Journal, 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE POLITICS. By Bastt E. Hammonp, Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*‘ Nothing quite like this has been done before. It is at once a compendium of history, a book of reference, and a carefully considered study of a profoundly 
interesting subject....... This is a handbook, a help, and a guide; and again something better than all these things, for it is individual, personal; thew 
of one who knows what be is writing about.”—Academy and Literature. 
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